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Annapouis, Wednesday, 23d. 

This morning the Wind being at 8. W. and Inclining more 
to the Southward, I went and acquanted the Commissioners, 
on which they Determined to Sail, accordingly I went and 
acquanted the Captain of our Yacht with their Resolution, 
who Immediately weigh’d and got under Sail, in order to 
turn it out to the mouth of the Harbour, leaving the Barges 
and four hands to bring off the Commissioners &c. after Break- 
fast, I went to warn the rest of our Company to repair to 
Esqr. Jennings’s, that the Commissioners Design’d to Embark 
about 11 O’Clock; about 10 they went to his Excellencies, 
and Returned him their thanks for the Great Civilities shown 
them while in Annapolis, and after their Compliments to his 

17 
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Lady, took leave and Return’d to Mr. Jenning’s from whence 
to his landing, where we were waited on by Philip Thomas 
Esqr. Loyd! Esqr. Mr. Thomas Lee and several other 
Gentlemen of Distinction, where we took Barge to go on 
board the Margaret, then lying of the mouth of the River, 
and by 12 O’Clock we came up with her, and in an hour after, 
was out of Sight of Annapolis Wind at 8. W. 15 min: past 
4, had Chester River on our Starboard and Patapsco on our 
Larboard Side, at which time we were at Dinner, but properly 
speaking, some of us made but one Meal a day, and that last- 
ing from morning till night. The Biscake Barrell standing 
open upon deck by the Pump, every other minute one hand 
or another, would be Diving in it, so that you might hear our 
Grinders, like so many Hoggs under a Peach tree in a very 
high Wind: the Wind blowing very weak, we made little or 
no way, having a strong Tide of Ebbagainst Us towards the 
Going down of the Sun, seeing a Boat and Canoe a Fishing 
Inshoar, we hail’d them, with, have you got any Fish, which 
they returned with, have you got any Rum, we Answered, 
yes, will you come on Board and Taste it, then they unty’d 
and made Directly for Us, but was very much Surpris’d with 
the manner of Reception they met with, which was as follows: 
We had the Blunderbush ready loaded, and Stil’d on the 
side they were to board Us, Littlepage who was to Act the 
part of a Man of Wars Lieutenant, was Accoutred with four 
Load Pistols, and the like number of Swords, which with his 
lae’d hatt and Romantick Countenance, made an app’nce much 
like another Black-beard, several more of our Company was 
Arm’d with a Drawn Sword & Cockt Pistole, several pistoles, 
three fowling Pieces Loaded, and some Drawn Swords lying 
in view on a Table on the Main-deck, in this manner was we 
Equip’d and Stationed ready to receive the poor Fishermen, 
when they came near enough to observe our Postures &c, they 
immediately lay on their Oars & paddles with no small concern 
to know what we was, but on a little time the Ebb Tide draw- 
ing them along side (which they did not observe being so 


! Edward Lloyd, President of the Colony, 1704-14. 
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surpriz’d) Littlepage ask’d them in a Sailor like manner, If 
they would come on board and Serve his Majesty, to which 
they made no Reply, but kept gazing at us like so many 
Thunder-struck persons, at last with a Discharge of our Great 
Gun and small Arms, Flourish’g our Swords round our heads, 
we desir’d them to come on board Directly, else we woud Sink 
them, on hearing of which, as if Recover’d from a Trance, 
they call’d out to one another, with marks of the Greatest 
fear Imaginable, in their Countenances, pull about! pull about! 
for Gods Sake! with all the Eagerness possible they Sett to 
pulling and padling as if pursued by a Spanish privateer, on 
which calling to hawl up the Bardge, an Man her, it being 
done, Littlepage & my Self, got in with each a pair of Pistols 
and a Sword, and made directly after them, on which, they 
did mend (if possible) their Strokes, pulling for life directly 
to the Shoar, now & then, now and then one or other of them 
would look behind, & then ery out, pull away, pull away, or 
we are all taken, at last they gain’d the Shoar, and so soon 
their Vessels Struck the Ground, they got their Jackets on 
their Shoulders, & without the least care of them, made 
directly for the Woods: to have seen Us pursueing, hollowing, 
and brandishing our Swords, & them flying with their whole 
might, one time looking behind them to see how near we 
were, then before them to see how far they were from the 
Shoar, was a Scene Sufficient, to Create pleasure and a Laugh 
in Gentlemen less Blyth and Gayly dispos’d, than the Honour- 
able Commissioners or any other of their levee; on their 
gaining the Land, we turn’d and lay on our Oars (it being all 
we wanted to Surprise them a little,) which as soon as the 
fear and terrible concern they were in, allowed them time to 
look behind and observe, they Rallied, Seeing this, and being 
now on Terra firma, in some measure freed from that dreadful 
Apprehension of serving his Majesty, they opened on us all at 
once, like so many Hounds on a warm Scent, calling us a 
parcell of , if we would only come ashoar Man 
for Man, they would teach us what it was to Fire Guns at 
People, and fright them in so unaccountable a manner ; after 
Exchanging a little Billingsgate with them, we returned on 
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Board, where we found the rest of our Company very much 
pleased with the Adventure. It was now quite calm, about 
Daylight Shutting in, we had a small Breeze from the 8.8. W. 
which in a little time shifted to 8. E. the forepart of the 
Night appeared Cloudy, looking very Squaly, when I betook 
my Self to my Cabbin, when in a very little time I got into 
the Drowsy Gods’ Dominions, where let me rest, till you turn 
over the leaf. 


On Boarp THE Marcaret, Thursday the 24th. 

At five O’Clock this Morning I made my Appearance on 
Deck, at which time we came to Anchor Off Sacifrace' River 
and Opposite to Spitsuisy? Island, not having Wind enough to 
Stem the Ebb Tide, which runs very strong so high up the 
Bay, Several of the Levee and my Self went ashoar on the 
Western side of the Bay and call’d at the House of one Mr. 
Phrisby*® in Baltimore County, where we made but a short 
stay, till we put off for our Yacht again, and by the time we 
got on Board, she was under Sail, with a fine Breeze at E. and 
be N. it was now 9 O’Clock, at which time went to Breakfast: 
at 11 O’Clock and off Turkey point (having but little Wind) 
the Commiss’rs &c. went on Shoar at the Point, where they 
tarried about an hour, and then return’d on Board: Here the 
Prospect was exceedingly Agreeable, the Land in several 
places Jutting out in Promontories in the Bay, you see at one 
time a Considerable way up Elk, North East, and Susque- 
hannah Rivers, which runs a good way in the Country, espe- 
cialy the later several hundred miles it appear’d but narrow 
all the way we could observe, from its mouth, which is on the 
Codd of a Spacious rounding Bay, the Land from the Shoar 
rises to a considerable heigth so gradually, which together 
with the so uncommon Verdure of the Trees, yielded a pros- 
pect Superior to any I ever saw of a Country so overgrown 
with Woods, it was now 3 O’Clock when we were off the 
Mouth of Susquehannah, at which time we went to Dinner; 
about the Setting of the Sun, came to Anchor before the North 
East Town, Compos’d of two Ordinaries, a Ghrist Mill, Baker- 


' Sassafras. ? Spesutiz. 3 Frisby. 
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house and two or three Dwelling Houses, in Cecil County & 
province of Maryland: I went directly on Shoar in order to 
Dispatch some letters (which the Commissioners had received 
in Annapolis) to Gentlemen that were to provide us with 
Horses &¢ to convey us to Philadelphia; I received a Letter 
in one of the Public houses for the Commissioners, from the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, which was Lodg’d there in order 
to Advise them, that the Indians were not yet arriv’d at the 
place of Treaty, nor were they Expected in any short time, 
the letter was as follows: 


To the Honourable Thomas Lee Esqr. 
Puma. May 20th 1744. 

Sir: I was not favour’d with your Letter of the 11th Inst’t 
before yesterday Evening: I am in some doubt, whether you 
may not have reached the place mentioned for your Landing, 
even before it comes to my hands. I expect font to hear 
of the Indians being on their Journey to the place of Treaty ; 
but as from their Custom of Travelling with their Families, 
and hunting upon the Road for their Subsistence, they may 
possibly Exceed the time: I wish for your Ease and better 


Accommodation, you would proceed to Philad’a Where I 
shall be este gs gl well pleased to kiss yours and Colonel 


Bunley’s hands. I am with a very great Regard. 


Sir. 
Your Most Oblig’d humble Ser’t 
GEO. THOMAS. 


Notwithstanding, we were lying before a Town, the Com- 
miss’n and all the rest of the Company chose to by on board, 
as the place, by its appearance did not promise the best of 
Entertainment, about 9 at Night we all went to bed. 


On Boarp tue Maraaret, Friday the 25th. 

This Morning the Baggage was sent up to the Public House, 
where the Commissioners and their Levee in a little time 
follow’d; here we Din’d, and Drunk the best Cask Cyder for 
the Season that ever I did in America: the Commissioners 
being Inform’d the Post from Philadelphia, was to pass 
through this place at Night, they wrote to the Governor the 
following Letter. 
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To the Honourable William Gooch Esq. Governor of Virginia. 
May it Please your Honour. 


We Arrived here last Night and Received a Letter from 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, dated the 21st that he dayly 
expected to know, that the Indians were on their way, but as 
they Travel slow, he Recommends it to us, to come to Phila- 
delphia, and we shall take that way and leave this to-morrow. 

Before we left Annapolis, there was an Express from Conrad 
Weiser, with an Artfull Letter relating to the Indian Affair, 
which they say is Logan, tho Weiser Signs it; a Good deal 
of Expense is propos’d in favour of the Indians, and they are 
persuaded that there will arise some difficulty, by our having 
no other Interpreter but Weiser. 

The Commissioners from Maryland are not settled, Weiser 
tells them plainly, that the Indians aroused in matters of such 
moment, only to talk with Governors: Dulany is changed 
for Jennings; but as the lower house, permitted the Governor 
to take money out of their Treasury for the Indian Treaty, 
they have named two of their Body to be Commissioners, and 
have drawn Instructions for them, Independent of the 
Governor; this was taken warmly by the Upper House, and 
we left them in a warm Dispute which will possibly end in 
Rejecting the Commissioners from the lower House, and it 


may be found Necessary for the Governor to be at the Treaty. 
The Post is to pass thro’ this place Immediately, so that 
we hope you will Excuse the hurry we are in and believe us 
to be with the Greatest Respect. 
Sir. 


Your Honours 
Most Obedient & 


Dutifull Servants. 
THOMAS LEE. 
W. BEVERLY. 


We wrote twice from Annapolis to which We beg to be 
Refer’d. 


The Commissioners, and two or three more lodg’d at the 
public House, Colonel Taylor, Mr. Lewis and my self went 
on board the Margaret. I must not forget, that in the fore- 
noon, the Com’rs and their Company went to the Prin- 
cipio Iron Works, in order to view the Curiosities of that 
place, they are under the management of Mr. Baxter, a Vir- 
ginian, And was at Work forming Barr-Iron when we came 
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there ; for my part I was no Judge of the Workmanship, but 
I thought everything appeared to be in very good Order, and 
they are allowed to be as Compleat Works as any on the 
Continent by those who are Judges. 


Maryianp Norra East, Saturday the 25th. 

This Morning by the time Aurora had banished the twink- 
ling Starrs, I got from my Bed, and after rowzing the rest of 
my Fellow Lodgers from sleep’s lethargy, we steer’d our 
Course for the Public house where we found the rest fast 
lockt in the Arms of Deaths younger Brother; the Morning 
was Chiefly taken up in packing in Baggage and sending of 
the Waggon, and 40 Min. past 9, the Commissioners and 
their Train set out on our Way for Philadelphia: At the 
Line Dividing Maryland and Pennsylvania, and about 9 miles 
from North East, we were met by the High Sheriff, Coroner, 
and under Sheriff of New Castle County with their White 
Wands, who came at the Desire of the Governor to Conduct 
us thro’ their County ; at 12 O’Clock arriv’d at Ogle Town 19 
Miles from North East, where we Stop’d and Refresh’d our 
selves with Bread & Cheese, Punch and Cyder, Our Horses 
with good Planter’s Oats, after which proceeded on to Wil- 
mington, a Town 12 Miles further, in one way passing thro’ 
New Port a little Village on the Road and Eight Miles from 
Ogle Town: Arriv’d at Wilmington 10 Min. past 3 P.M. 
where we Din’d ; This Town stands on Christine Creek, about 
three quarter of Mile above where it runs in to Delaware 
River, the Houses are Brick, most of them large and well 
Built, and tho’ an Infant place, of about two years standing, 
there are now upwards of one hundred and fifty Families in 
the Town chiefly Merchants and Mechanicks, there was sey- 
eral Ships and other small Vessels on the Stocks a Building, 
and several other Branches of Workmanship and Commerce 
seem’d to go on Briskly: after Dinner, we set out about 4 in 
the Afternoon, crossing a pretty large Creek call’d by the 
Dutch, Brandywine, Nine Miles from Wilmington, and at 
the Line Dividing New Castle and Chester County’s were 
waiting the High Sheriff, Coroner and under Shff. of Chester 
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County, who Conducted us to Chester Town Six Miles farther, 
where we arriv’d a few minutes before 9 at night, and put at 
Mr. James Matthew, the most Considerable House in the 
Town ; most of the Company being very much fatigued with 
the Day’s Ride being very warm, they Inclin’d for Beds soon 
after they alighted, and tho’ for my own part I was not very 
much tir’d, yet I agreed to hug the Pillow with the rest. 


Cuester In Pennsytvania, Sunday the 26th. 

This Morning, by the time the Sun return’d to Enlighten 
My Bed Chamber, I got up with a Design to take a view of 
the Town. It is not so large as Wilmington neither are the 
Buildings so large in General, the Town stands on a Mouth 
of a Creek of the same name, running out the Delaware and 
has a very large wooden Bridge over it, in the middle of the 
Town, the Delaware is reckon’d three miles over at this place, 
and is a very good Road for Shipping ; the Court House and 
Prison is two tolerably large Buildings of Stone, there are in 
the Town, a Church dedicated to St. Paul, the Congregation 
are after the manner of the Church of England; A Quaker 
Meeting, and a Sweed’s Church ; about 10 of the Clock fore- 
noon, the Comm’rs and us of their Levee went to St. Pauls, 
where we heard a Sermon Preach’d by the Reverend Mr. 
Backhouse on the 16th Chap. of St. Luke 30 & 31st Verses, 
from this some of us paid A Visit to the Friends who were 
then in Meeting, but as it happened to be a Silent One, after 
we had sat about 15 Min. they Shook hands and we parted, 
from this Return’d to our Inn, where we had a very good 
Dinner, and about 4 in the Evening set out for Philadelphia, 
Accompanied by the Shffs, Coroner, and several Gentlemen 
of the Town, past thro’ Derby a Town 7 miles from Chester 
Standing on a Creek of the same name and at a Stone Bridge 
about half a mile further,! was met by the Sheriff, Coroner, 
and Sub-Sheriff of Philadelphia County, Here the Company 
from Chester took their leave of Us and return’d from this 
passed on three miles further to the River Schuylkill, where 


' At the Blue Bell, over Cobb’s Creek. 
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we found waiting for Us Richard Peters Esqr. Secretary of 
the Province, Robert Strettell,! Andrew Hamilton? And 


1 Robert Strettell, a wealthy Irish Quaker, removed with his family to 
Philada. in 1736. He was probably a son of Amos Strettell, of Dublin, who 
in 1703 purchased 5000 acres of land in Penna. Robert Strettell was suc- 
cessively Member of Common Council, 1741, Alderman, 1748, and in 1751 
Mayor of Phila. In Dec. 1741, he was appointed one of Provincial Council, 
and in Jan. 1756, during the absence of Gov. Morris, he presided over that 
body. He died in Phila., and in his will, which was admitted to probate 
June 24, 1761, he devises “All my Proprietary Rights in West Jersey” and 
“all my Greek, Latin, and French authors.” He was bu. in Friends’ 
Ground June 12th, 1761. His widow, Philotesia, dau. of John Owen, of 
London, d. in Philada. June, 1782, and was bu. in Friends’ Ground on the 
28th of that month. 

2 Andrew Hamilton, the father of him mentioned in the text, was the most 
eminent and the ablest of the lawyers of the Colony in his day. He wasa 
native of Scotland, and was born in the year 1676. Nothing is known of his 
early history. The family tradition is that he fled from his native country 
in consequence of having killed a person of note in a duel. It is more likely 
that he may have been involved in some of the political difficulties during 
the reign of King William. For some time after his arrival in America, he 
concealed his name under that of Trent. Whatever the cause may have 
been, all danger to himself had passed in the reign of Queen Anne, as he 
was on the 27th January, 1712, admitted to Gray’s Inn and called to the 
English Bar; a step taken to secure reputation and to promote his ad- 
vancement in the Colony, which forbids the presumption of felony or crime. 
He resided first in the Eastern Shore of Virginia, and afterwards in Kent 
County, Md. He married a lady of fortune and family, Mrs. Anne (Brown) 
widow of Joseph Preeson. He enjoyed a handsome practice in Chestertown, 
and a great reputation for ability in 1712. He was soon after appointed a 
Member of the Provincial Council; and in 1717, Attorney General of Penn- 
sylvania, which position he resigned in 1726 to make a second visit to Eng- 
land; after his return in 1727 he received from Governor Gordon the ap- 
pointment of Prothonotary, in consideration, not only of his legal qualifica- 
tions, but also of “ the considerable service he had done to the Proprietors 
in this Province and Country.” In 1727, he was elected a Member of the 
Assembly from Bucks County, and was returned to the same seat for twelve 
successive years. He took a leading part in public affairs—was Chairman 
of the most important Committees, the author of most of the Addresses to 
the Governor and to the Proprietors and to the English Government, and 
the draughtsman of the Act of the Assembly. 

He was Recorder of the City of Philadelphia in 1728. And in November 
1737, he was appointed Judge of Vice Admiralty. In 1739, he was elected 
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several other Gentlemen of Philadelphia, who Receiv’d us 
very kindly, and Welcom’d us into their Province with a 
Bowl of fine Lemon Punch big enough to have Swimm’d 
half a dozen of young Geese ; after pouring four or five Glasses 
of this down our throats we cross’d the River about two 
hundred yards over, and riding three short miles on the other 
side brought us into sight of the famous City Philadelphia, 
but it being some minutes after the time of the Sun taking 


Speaker of the Assembly ; and with the exception of the year 1733, he filled 
the chair uninterruptedly till his final retirement, because of age and in- 
firmities, in. 1739, when he declined all further public service. On one 
occasion he was unanimously appointed by the House a Trustee of the Loan 
Office, and entrusted with the building and disbursements for the State 
House, sacred to all Americans as the Cradle of Liberty—the Hall of Inde- 
pendence—the designs of which were furnished and entirely carried out by 
Mr. Hamilton. Andrew Hamilton’s defence of the Printer John Peter 
Zenger indicted for Libel before Chief Justice De Lancey and the Supreme 
Court of New York in 1736, is one of the earliest and boldest assertions of 
the Liberty of Speech and Writing. It occasioned wide-spread comment 
at the time. Mr. Hamilton acquired a noble estate in Lancaster County. 
The Town of Lancaster was laid out on his property in 1728. He died at 
Bush Hill—which now forms a part of the City of Philadelphia—in 1741, 
and was there buried. 

His son James Hamilton was Deputy Governor in 1748-54, Governor 
1759-63, and President of the Council in 1771. He was the only native 
Governor of the Colony before the Revolution. He was a liberal patron of 
the Arts and Sciences, and encouraged and fostered public enterprises. 
He was President of the American Philosophical Society before its union 
with the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, under the auspices of 
Dr. Franklin. He died in 1782. 

The only daughter of Andrew Hamilton, the elder, married William 
Allen, Provincial Chief Justice, a man of great wealth, one of the daughters 
of whom married John Penn, son of Richard Penn, the last proprietary 
Governor. 

Andrew Hamilton, the younger, married a daughter of William Fell ; their 
son William was one of the earliest patrons of art and collectors of pictures 
in this country. He cultivated the art of ornamental gardening. His 
residence was the beautiful seat called the Woodlands, the mansion house 
of which is still standing in the grounds, which are now used as a cemetery. 
The names of Allen and Hamilton are now both extinct.—Article in Histo- 
vical Magazine, Aug. 1868, by J. F. Fisher. For other account of the 
ancestry of Andrew Hamilton, the elder, see History of Independence Hall, 
by F. M. Etting, Boston, 1876. 
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his Departure from that to another Country and the Starrs 
beginning to twinkle, we cou’d only observe it was the Town: 
The Governor’s House being the first on that Side of the Town 
which we enter’d, the Secretary Introduced the Commis- 
sioners and next their Levee to his Honour, who came to his 
Gate where he received Us with Great Civility and bid us all 
heartily weleome to Philadelphia, after this Ceremony was 
over, he led the way to the Hall, where we was presented 
with a Glass of Wine, and after some talk on the Stay of the 
Indians, and his Recommending us to the Care of Mr. Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Robert Strettell, who had provided Lodgings 
for us before, we took leave of the Governor for that night, 
after having Received an Invitation to Dine with his Honour 
the Tuesday following, and was Conduct’d to the House of 
Mr Strettell where we all Sup’d and where the Commis- 
sioners & Mr. Lee had a pressing Invitation to stay while in 
Town, which after some Excuses on the one side, an Intreat- 
ing on the other, they agreed to, Colonel Taylor and Mr. 
Lewis had a Lodging provided for them at Mrs. Arthur’s in 
Wallnutt Street, Colonel Thornton and Mr. Littlepage was 
Lodged at Widow Meredith’s in Front Street, Mr. Brookes 
and my self, went along with the Secretary to his House 
where we were to put up, by the time we got there it was past 
11 O’Clock; he appear’d Exceeding Complaisant and very 
agreeable to Us, and as I understood he kept Bachellor’s 
house, I was the more pleas’d; after offering Us a Glass of 
Wine, which we desir’d to be Excus’d from at that time, we 
were lighted to a very well furnished Room, where my 
Fellow Lodger and I, after undressing from our Riding Gar- 
ments, went to Bed in order to pass that part of the twenty 
four Hours which was between us and Morning, in a State 
Resembling that of the Departed, where those that are so 
Dispos’d may follow me, and they who are Inclin’d otherways 
may pass their hours with a Bottle and their Friend or with 
something else a 


Puarapeipaia, Monday the 28th. 
The Fatigue of our Journey Sitting somewhat uneasy on 
Us, made us keep Bed longer than our Inclinations approv’d, 
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being prone to View the City, the Character of which had 
so much excited our Desire; about 7 O’Clock we were call’d 
by the Waggoneer to take our Baggage, which we accord- 
ingly had brought up to our Room, at 9 we eat Breakfast 
with our new Landlord, after which, he was so good as to go 
with us to view the City; the Shipping was what first En- 
gag’d Us, in going to which we were Accidentally Join’d by 
the rest of our Company, the Commissioners excepted; we 
went on Board the Tartar privateer, a fine Ship near 300 
Tons newly Launch’d, which they were Rigging with the 
greatest Expedition for a Cruising Voyage, from this we 
went to several more Wharfs where there lay any Vessels, 
and every where cou’d observe a very Considerable Traffick, 
in Shipping and unshipping of Goods, mostly American Pro- 
duce ;! after our Curiosity in this Respect was satisfy’d, we 
was Introduced by our Guide to Mr. Andrew Hamilton’s, 
where was Mr. George McCaul? and several other Towns Gen- 
tlemen, who kindly welcom’d us to Philadelphia, and after a 
few Glasses of Wine, we Departed for another Ramble I 
stumbled from the rest to the Commissioners’ Lodgings, who 
had been waiting on his Honour the Governor, where they 
had a Conference on the Indian Treaty, on their return, the 
following Letter was Dispatched to his honour Governor 
Gooch by an Express to Annapolis. 


To the Honourable William Gooch, Esq., Governor of Virg*. 
May it Please your Honour. 

We arriv’d here in the Evening of yesterday, this day we 
were an hour with the Governor, who uses us with great 
kindness, and we have advised with him about the Indian 
Treaty; he tells us the Indians or their Speaker mistook 
one Moon, and they have no Advice of the Indians being on 
their March, so that we are like to wait some time, which 


1 In 1723, Michael Royal advertises for sale a new sloop on the stocks at 
the drawbridge. The activity of ship building was very great. There were 
shipyards at Vine and Race Streets, and near the Old Ferry. Many ves- 
sels were sold as fast as they were built, for English and Irish houses abroad. 
— Watson’s Annals, ed. 1857, vol. i. p. 228. 

2 McCall. 
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will Increase the Expense. The Governor is possitive, that 
at least £200 value of Goods shoud be brought here, to be 
given the Indians, as a part of the Csuditensiion at the 
‘reaty; no Promisses of a Reward to come will do with 
them, without something in hand, and Since we are to be 
Advis’d by this Governor, and it seems reasonable to Us, we 
shall have the Goods bought, and we hope your honour will 
approve of it. This £200, the £100 to Wieser, and the 
charge of maintaining the Indians, which will be above £200 
more, will leave us little to Support our Expensive Journey ; 
so that we hope your Honour will Permitt us a further credit 
by the Post, or rather Bills from the Receiver General, else 
we shall be under Difficulties. The Assembly here upon the 
Warr with France have ordered a Present of £300 to the 
Indians, and they have given the Governor an unlimited Vote 
of Credit for his Expenses when he makes the Present, which 
is to be when we meet them. Maryland will make a Present 
then, and if we appear empty handed, we shall appear Con- 
temptible in the eyes of the Indians. 

This goes by Maryland Express to Annapolis, and from 
thence we desire Mr. Jennings to send one to your Honour, 
and we hope the necessity will warrant the Expense. 

Our last was by the Post to North East, in the Government 
of Maryland. 

We are with great Respect, 

Sir, Your Honour’s 
Most Obedient and Faithful Humble Servants, 


THOMAS LEE, 
WILLIAM BEVERLEY. 


I Din’d with the Commissioners at Mr. Strettell’s, the rest 
of the Company with Mr. Secretary Peters; in the Afternoon 
his Honour, the Governor, waited on the Commissioners, and 
spent some time with them at their Lodgings, and afterwards 
went to the Coffee House, from thence to the Governor’s 
Clubb, which is a Select Number of Gentlemen that meet 
every Night at a certain Tavern, where they pass away a few 
Hours in the Pleasures of Conversation and a Cheerful Glass ; 
about 9 Of the Clock, we had a very Genteel Supper, and 
afterwards several sorts of Wine and fine Lemon Punch set 
out the Table, of which every one might take of what he best 
lik’d, and what Quantity he Pleas’d, between the hours of 10 
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and 11, the Commissioners withdrew, and with them the rest 
of their Company, I went directly to my Lodgings, and before 
11 struck I was in bed. 


Pumavpe.pata, Tuesday the 29th. 

This morning I got up almost with the Sun, and having 
several Journal Entries to make, set about them till Break- 
fast, which I Eat at my Lodgings, afterwards took a turn in 
the Garden, where I had a very pleasing Prospect of the 
Fields and Inclosures, and found I was Lodged in a very Airy 
and Agreeable part of the Town, a little after 12 O’Clock in 
Company with Mr. Secretary and Mr. Brookes, I went to the 
Commissioner’s Lodgings, where we found them Join’d by 
the rest of the Levee, and in a few min: after we all set out 
for his Honour’s the Governor, in order to Dine with him 
according to the Invitation received the Sunday Night be- 
fore. The Entertainment was very Grand, and consisted of 
many Dishes Substantial as well as Curious, with a very fine 
Collation ; after Dinner, the Table was immediately furnished 
with as great plenty of the Choicest Wines as it was before 
with the best of Victuals; the Glass went briskly round, 
sometimes with sparkling Champaign, and sometimes Rich 
Madeira, Claret, or whatever the Drinker pleas’d. Between 
the hours of 3 & 4 the Governor, Commissioners, and the rest 
of the Company went to hear a Philosophical Lecture on the 
Eye, &¢., by A: Spencer, M:D:, in which he endeavoured to 
account for the Faculties, the Nature and Diseases of that 
Instrument of Sight ; next he proceeded to show that Fire is 
Diffus’d through all space, and may be produced from all 
Bodies, Sparks of Fire Emitted from the Face and Hands of 
a Boy Suspended Horizontally, by only rubbing a Glass Tube 
at his feet. After this, we return’d to the Governor’s, where 
we Drank Tea, and in the evening took leave, and waited on 
the Commissioners to their Lodgings, where I spent the fore- 
part of the night, and with the rest of the Levee departed for 
our respective Lodgings, about 10 at night I got home, and 
in a little time after into Bed. 
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Puitapetpuia, Wednesday the 30th. 

Rose at 7 O’Clock, and wrote till 9, after which went to 
Breakfast, and after I was Dress’d, I went in order to view 
some more of the Town, and wherever I went, I found every- 
thing come up to, or rather exceed the Character I had often 
heard of Philadelphia, about 12 O’Clock I came to Mr. Stret- 
tell’s, where I found the Commissioners and their Company 
ready to set out for Mr. William Allen’s, a very Considerable 
Merchant, and Recorder of the City, and a Member of the 
Council, they were Invited to Dine with them to-day, when 
we were at the Governor’s the day before. About 1 O’Clock 
we Din’d in Company with his Honour the Governor and 
several other Gentlemen of Distinction in the City; after 
Dinner the Commrs., accompanied by the Governor, &c., went 
in order to view the Privateers fitting out, there were then 
three getting ready with the utmost Expedition: The Wil- 
mington, a fine Ship, Burthen 300 Tons, Jno. Sibbald Com- 
mander, to carry 24 Carriage and 24 Swivel Guns, with 150 
men; The Tartar, John Mackey Commander, a fine new Ship 
about the Burthen of the Wilmington, mounting 18 Car- 
riage, 20 Swivel Guns, with 1830 Men; The George Schooner, 
William Dowell Commander, to carry 14 Carriage and 18 
Swivel Guns, with 120 Men; there are 4 more a Building 
with all possible Dispatch, besides a fine Bermudas Sloop 
bought the other day for 800 pounds Sterling, and is called 
the de Trembleur, to carry 14 Carriage and 20 Swivel Guns 
and 100 Men ;! from these Warr Castles and Flying Engines 


' This goes far towards substantiating the assertion made in the pamphlet 
Common Sense—the subject of the following controversy: republished in the 
Historical Magazine of May, 1869, p. 335. 


“Rural Ship-building in New England. 
Extract of a letter from Jamaica, dated June 29, 1776. 

“A pamphlet has been circulated here, under the title of Common Sense 
(the celebrated brochure of Thomas Paine), which was sent hither from 
America. It is written with great virulence against the English Adminis- 
tration, and its Design is to stir up the Colonists to assert their independency 
on the Mother Country. There are many false assertions in it, One of which, 
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of Destruction, we return’d with Solemn Gate to the Coffee 
House, where I parted with the Company, the Governor and 


Admiral Gaylon has thought proper to contradict, in the Jamaica Gazette, 
in the following words :— 

“*T have seen a pamphlet, published in Philadelphia, under the title of 
Common Sense, wherein the Author says that, 40 years ago, there were 70 
and 80-gun ships built in New England; in answer to which, I do declare 
that, at that period of time, I was in New England, a Midshipman on board 
his Majesty’s ship, with the late Sir Peter Warren, and then, there had 
never been a Man-of-War built of any kind. 

“«Tn 1747 (after the reduction of Lewisburgh), there was a shipof 44 guns 
ordered to be built at Piscataqua, by one Mr. Messervey; she was called the 
America, and sailed for England the following year; when she came home 
she was found so bad that she never was commissioned again. There was, 
afterwards, another ship of 20 guns built at Boston, by Mr. Benjamin Hal- 
lowell, which was called the Boston; she run but a short time before she 
was condemned; and those were the only two ships of war ever built in 
America—therefore I thought it my duty to publish this, to undeceive the 
Public in general—to show that what the Author has set forth is an utter 
falsity. Ciark Gayton,’” 


To the Printer :— 

As Admiral Gaylon has taken upon him publickly to declare in Opposi- 
tion to the Author of Common Sense, and from his own knowledge, that 
when he was here, forty Years since, “ there never had been a Man of War 
of any kind built in New England,” it is but just that the public should be 
informed that, in the year 1690, a Fourth Rate Ship of War was launched 
at New Castle in Piscataqua River; and in the year 1696, another, whose 
Force is not remembered. The former was the Falkland, and the latter 
Bedford Galley. 

It is not probable that Admiral Gaylon had any Knowledge of these Ships 
being built here, so that he cannot be charged with Falsehood ; but it is 
hoped if he should publish any Thing further relating to this Country, he 
will express himself not quite so positively, especially if he undertakes to 
prove a negative. 

The Evidence of the above Facts depends on an original Manuscript 
Letter from Mr. Emerson, formerly Minister of New Castle, to the late Mr. 
Prince ; and it is to be found among the Collection of Manuscripts relating 
to the History of New England, made by 50 years’ Industry of that worthy 
Gentleman, unless it has been pilfered or destroyed by the Saracen-like 
Barbarity of the late Occupiers of the Old South Meeting House in Boston, 
in an Apartment of which those valuable Manuscripts were deposited.— 
Freeman’s Journal or N. H. Gazette, January 14, 1777. 

One hundred and thirty-eight ships were entered at the custom house of 
London in 1694.—Houghton’s Husbandry, vol. i. p. 440. 
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the Commissioners' with their Levee to the Clubb, and I went 
to spend the Evening with a Merchant and Townsman of 
mine; I had not seen him for some years before till that 
Forenoon, when he Invited me to his House. I found him 
at Home according to Promise, & there I spent the forepart 
of the Night very Agreeably. He kept Batchellor House, 
and Consequently more Freedom, than when a Wife and 
Children is to be Conform’d to. I staid till after 11, and 
parted, he making me Promises to be no Stranger while I 
staid in Town, of which there was no great fear, as he kept a 
Glass of Good Wine, and was as free of it as an Apple-tree 
of its Fruit on a Windy Day in the month of July: I grop’d 
my way to where I Lodged, after having Butted against some 
Posts on the Sides of the Pavement, who kept me in my 
Road ; about the mid hour I got to Bed, where I incline to 
let myself rest till morning. 


1 The Governor of Pennsylvania mentioned in this journal was George 
Thomas. His office was, more properly speaking, that of Deputy Governor, 
and he held that position from August, 1738, to 1747. Previous to his 
appointment he had been a planter on the Island of Antigua, W.I. He 
was detained in London after having received his commission for some time, 
defending the Proprietary rights against the claim of Lord Baltimore to 
jurisdiction over the Lower Counties, and did not meet the Assembly of the 
province he was to govern until August, 1738. Gordon, in his History of 
Pennsylvania, p. 252, says “ Governor Thomas was active, industrious, and 
capable; attached to the province, but more devoted to the proprietaries 
and the king. In his zeal for His Majesty he overlooked the principles and 
character of the people he was called to govern. He believed himself suf- 
ficiently strong in polemical controversy to shake the opinions for which 
their ancestors had broken the tender characters of kindred and country, 
and which they themselves cherished with enthusiasm. Failing in this, he 
endeavored to intimidate men who, though declining to exhibit military 
courage, were no respectors of persons, and had never displayed political 
cowardice. When experience had taught him properly to appreciate the 
Quaker character, and to determine how far and in what manner their 
loyalty could be shown, unchecked by their consciences, he drew from them 
without difficulty whatever he could in propriety demand. His moderation 
and considerate forbearance towards the Quakers during the latter years of 
his administration, were rewarded by the esteem of the people and the con- 
fidence of the legislature.” Drake, in his Biographical Dictionary, states 
that he was from 1752 to 1766 Governor of the Leeward and Caribbee 
Islands ; created a baronet, 1766; died, London, January 11, 1775. 


18 (To be continued.) 
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OCCUPATION OF NEW YORK CITY BY THE BRITISH, 
1776. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF THE MORAVIAN CONGREGATION. 
(Concluded from page 148.) 


SEPTEMBER. 

Sunday 1st.—We had our preaching in the forenoon and in 
the ev’ning as usual; and in the afternoon the Congregation 
meeting. At the preachings we had goodly companies of 
strangers. 

Tuesday 3d.—The ev’ning meeting was on the Watchword 
and Text. The rebel army begun to re-collect themselves ; 
and the greatest part marched towards Harlem and along the 
East river, some miles from here; the king’s army advanced 
eastward on Long Island, opposite the Hell Gate, and there- 
abouts. 

Monday 9th.— Whereas the troubles of War were now near 
Watts’ House, Phil. Sypher fetched his wife, child, and goods 
back from thence to town, as also the things out of the 
Chapel-House that had been there ; and it was just high time, 
else they might have been lost; for this house soon after was 
plundered by the king’s troops. Several other people came 
back from those parts. By the measures and proceedings of 
the Rebel army, it appeared evident, that they intended to 
leave the city; for as they had begun last week, so all this 
week, they removed their sick, their stores, and ammunition, 
and gradually the soldiers marched away. They likewise 
took the bells out of all the Churches and conveyed them 
away. 

Wednesday 11th and Thursday 12th.—Night and day they 
were busy to bring their things away ; and it appeared plain, 
that there would be a change soon; the reports were various. 
Almost daily there was firing from Long Island to Horn’s 
Hook, and the ship yards here. 
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Friday 13th.—In the afternoon, some Men of War went up 
the East river; the few cannons left, fired on the ships, which 
caused that they fired back from Long Island and Governor’s 
Island and very smartly. Isaac Van Vleck, who is too much 
bewildered in the matter, made haste to get out of town. 

Saturday 14th.—In the afternoon more ships went up the 
East river, which being fired on again, brought on another 
smart cannonading ; some Houses were damaged, and it was 
very unsafe to walk in the streets. The remainder of the 
Rebel army hasted away, and so did the members of the 
Committee, and others of the deluded people. 

Sunday 15th.—Soon in the morning when the tide served, 
more ships passed up both the North and East river; and 
though what was yet in town of the Rebel troops got away 
as fast as they could, yet they fired again on the ships, as 
they did likewise from’ Powles Hook; which caused a can- 
nonading which made the houses shake, and the sound of it 
was terrible. One large ball, supposed to come from Powles 
Hook flew against the North Church, just opposite the 
chapel,' broke, and a part of it went back into a neighboring 
cellar kitchen where a negro woman was, who came running 
over to the kitchen of the chapel-house; where also Sypher’s 
family was, who had been there all night, as they lived near 
the fort, where the houses were most exposed to the firing. 
After some time the firing ceased, and at the usual time we 
had the forenoon’s preaching, in all stillness ; the only service 
kept in the city. About this time the king’s troops had 
landed on York Island, about three miles from the city; 
there was some slaughter, and the rebels were made to retreat 
towards Harlem. In the afternoon at three was the congre- 
gation meeting ; but the evening preaching we thought pro- 
per to drop. There was a good deal of commotion in the 
town; the Continental stores were broken open, and people 
carried off the provisions ; the boats crossed to Powles’ Hook 
backward and forward yet till toward evening; some people 
going away and others coming in; but then the ferry boats 


' Moravian, in Fair, now Fulton Street, opposite the North Dutch Church. 
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withdrew, and the passage was stopped. Some of the king’s 
officers from the ships came on shore, and were joyfully re- 
ceived by some of the inhabitants. The king’s flag was put 
up again in the fort, and the Rebels’ taken down. And thus 
the city was now delivered from those Usurpers who had op- 
pressed it so long. 

Monday, Sept. 16th.—In the forenoon the first of the English 
troops came to town. They were drawn up in two lines in 
the Broad Way; Governor Tryon and others of the officers 
were present, and a great concourse of people. Joy and glad- 
ness seemed to appear in all countenances, and persons who 
had been strangers one to the other formerly, were now very 
sociable together, and friendly. Bro. Shewkirk, who acci- 
dentally came to it, met with several instances of that kind. 
The first that was done was, that all the houses of those who 
have had a part and a share in the Rebellion were marked as 
forfeited. Many indeed were marked by persons who had no 
order to do so, and did it perhaps to one or the other from 
some personal resentment. Bro. Shewkirk, walking through 
the streets, saw to his grief, that several houses belonging to 
our people were likewise marked ; as Sister Kilburn’s, Hilah 
Waldron’s, and Sister Bouquet’s, King’s, Isaac Van Vleck’s, &e. 
He wrote afterwards to Governor Tryon, congratulating him 
on the late happy event, and at the same time interceded in 
behalf of the 2 Ww’s! houses. The word of this day was re- 
markable: “Israel shall be saved in the Lord, with an ever- 
lasting salvation; ye shall not be confounded world without 
end.” The following day everything was pretty quiet, though 
almost daily they brought in prisoners, who were lodged in 
the Dutch and Presbyterian churches. The fear one had of 
the city’s being destroyed by fire subsided, and the inhabitants 
thought themselves now pretty secure; little thinking that 
destruction was so near. 

Friday 20th.—Bro. Jacobson came from Staten Island, and 
it was a true mutual joy to see one another; as, for a couple 
of months we could have no communication with Staten 


1 Widows. 
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Island. By him we heard that our people there were all 


well. 

Saturday 21st.—In the first hour of the day, soon after 
midnight, the whole city was alarmed by a dreadful fire. 
Bro. Shewkirk, who was alone in the chapel-house, was not a 
little struck, when he saw the whole air red, and thought it to 
be very near; but going into the street, he found that it was 
in the low west end of the town; and went thither. When 
he came down the Broad Way, he met with Sister Sykes and 
her children. She was almost spent carrying the child, and 
a large bundle besides. He took the bundle, and went back 
with them, and let them in to our house; when he left them, 
and returned with their prentice to the fire, taking some 
buckets along. The fire was then in the lower part of Broad 
street, Stone street, &c. It spread so violently that all what 
was done was but of little effect ; if one was in one street and 
looked about, it broke out already again in another street 
above ; and thus it raged all the night, and till about noon. 
The wind was pretty high from southeast, and drove the 
flames to the northwest. It broke out about White Hall; 
destroyed a part of Broad street, Stone street, Beaver street, 
the Broadway, and then the streets going to the North River, 
and all along the North river as far as the King’s College. 
Great pain was taken to save Trinity church, the oldest and 
largest of the English churches, but in vain ; it was destroyed, 
as also the old Lutheran church ; and St. Paul’s, at the upper 
end of the Broadway, escaped very narrowly. Some of our 
families brought of their goods to our house. Bro. Shewkirk 
had the pleasure to be a comfort to our neighbors, who were 
much frightened the fire might come this way ; and indeed, 
if the wind had shifted to the west as it had the appearance 
a couple of times, the whole city might have been destroyed. 
The corner house of our street, going to the Broadway, 
catched already ; Bro. Shewkirk ordered our long ladder, and 
the others to be fetched out of our burying ground; which 
were of service in carrying the water up to the roof of said 
house in buckets; and by the industry of all the people the 
fire was put out. Several of our people have sustained con- 
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siderable loss: Sister Kilburn has lost two houses ; Pell’s three 
houses; Jacobson one, and Widow Zoeller her’s; and others 
have lost a part of their goods ; as Lepper, Eastman, &c. 

There are great reasons to suspect that some wicked incen- 
diaries had a hand in this dreadful fire, which has consumed 
the fourth part of the city ; several persons have been appre- 
hended ; moreover there were few hands of the inhabitants 
to assist; the bells being carried off, no timely alarm was 
given; the engines were out of order; the fire company 
broke ; and also no proper order and directions, &c.; all which 
contributed to the spreading of the flames. 

Sunday 22d.—The forenoon’s preaching was on Lam. 3: 22, 
23. “It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed ; 
because His compassions fail not. They are new every morn- 
ing; great is Thy faithfulness ;’—and attended with that sen- 
sation which the present time and circumstances naturally 
afforded ; we thanked the Lord with melted hearts for His 
undeserved mercies, and could practically attest that they are 
new every morning. In the afternoon’s Congregation Meet- 
ing the to-day’s suitable Watch-word was spoken upon. 
“The Lord God will help me; therefore I shall not be con- 
founded.” In the ev’ning was the usual preaching. 

Monday 23d.—The fire has thrown a great damp on the 
former joyful sensation; numbers of people were carried to 
Jail, on suspicion to have had a hand in the fire, and to have 
been on the Rebel’s side; it is said about 200; however, on 
examination, the most men were as fast discharged.’ 


' “Mr. David Grim, a merchant of New York, who saw the conflagra- 
tion,”—says Mr. Lossing, in his Field Book of the Revolution, vol. ii. page 
613—“ has left a record of the event. He says the fire broke out in a low 
groggery and brothel, a wooden building, on the wharf near Whitehall slip. 
It was discovered between one and two o’clock in the morning of the twenty- 
first of September. The wind was from the southwest. There were but 
few inhabitants in the city; and the flames, for a while unchecked, spread 
rapidly. All the houses between Whitehall and Broad Streets, up to Bea- 
ver Street, were consumed, when the wind veered to the southeast, and drove 
the fire toward Broadway. It consumed all on each side of Beaver Street 
to the Bowling Green; a little above which it crossed Broadway, and swept 
all the buildings on both sides, as far as Exchange Street. On the west 
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Bro. Conrad, also, was taken to Jail, but after a couple of 
days he came out again. Daniel Van Vleck expected the 
same, which made his wife and family much distressed ; for 
he had often talked too inconsiderate, and in a wrong spirit ; 
however it blew over. After all, it is observable, that those 
of our people who had kept themselves free from the Infatua- 
tion, were acknowledged as such, and met with nothing dis- 
agreeable of that kind. 


NoveEMBER. 


In November new troubles began on account of the quar- 
tering of the soldiers, of whom more and more come in; as 
also many of their women and children. Many of the pub- 
lie buildings were already filled with Prisoners, or sick, 
&e.; especially all the Dutch and Presbyterian churches, as 
also the French church, the Baptists, and new Quaker meet- 
ing; and we were not without apprehension, that something 
of that nature might come upon us; and this the more, as 
the Chapel-House has the appearance of a spacious building ; 
and just opposite the same they were fitting up the fine north 
church! of the English Dutch for Barracks. 

Sunday 10th.—The communicants had a meeting, as many 
as are in town, in which Bro. Shewkirk kept a discourse in 


side it consumed almost every building from Morris Street to Partition (Ful- 
ton) Street, devouring Trinity Church in its way, and destroyed all the 
buildings toward the North River. For a long time the new (St. Paul’s) 
church was in peril, for the fire crept in its rear to Mortkile (Barclay) 
Street, and extended west of King’s (Columbia) College to Murray Street. 
The exact number of buildings consumed was four hundred and ninety-three. 
The city then contained about four thousand houses.” “The ruins,” says 
Dunlap, “on the southeast side of the town were converted into dwelling 
places, by using the chimneys and parts of walls which were firm, and adding 
pieces of spars with old canvas from the ships, forming hovels—part hut 
and part tent. This was called Canvas Town, and there the vilest of the 
army and Tory refugees congregated. The Tories of the day attempted to 
fix the crime of incendiarism upon the Rebels, but could not. It was well 
known that the fire had an accidental origin; yet the libel continued to be 
reproduced.” 
' The North Dutch Church, in which the service was in English. 
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reference to the ensuing festival, and especially declared his 
mind on the subject of meddling with State affairs; sharing 
in the party spirit ; and partaking of the well-known Infatua- 
tion, &c.; as has been the case with too many of us; though 
entirely repugnant to the mind of Christ, and our Congrega- 
tion principles, which are Bible principles. He put the Br. 
and Sisters in mind of the repeated advice he had given them 
at the beginning of these troubles, and the requests he had 
made to remain still, and not to mire themselves with that 
spirit ; he showed at the same time from whence it comes to 
be so carried away; namely from a shallowness of heart, and 
an Itching for carnal Liberty, &c. 

Saturday 16th.—From early in the morning till towards 
noon, a heavy cannonading was heard, tho’ at a considerable 
distance; one heard afterwards that the king’s troops had 
attacked the lines and the famous Fort Washington, and car- 
ried it ;! several thousands of the rebels were taken prisoners 
&c. The king’s army has been about 2 months thereabouts; 
and there have been, from time to time, sharp engagements, 
at the White Plains, &c. ;? till at last they have driven them 
away from the York Island ; and it was a matter of moment, 
as now one may hope that the communication with the Jer- 
seys will be open’d, as also with the places up the East River; 
so that the Inhabitants may come to the city, and provisions 
be brought in; especially wood, which is not to be had, and 
is extremely dear; a cord of oak wood, bought formerly for 
20s. now 4£s. Fort Constitution, or Lee, opposite Fort 
Washington, now Fort Kniphausen, on the Jersey side sur- 
render’d, or was left by the rebels; and the, king’s troops got 
soon master of this part of the Jerseys, and advanced swiftly 
towards Philadelphia. 

Monday 18th.—In the forenoon, about 11 o’clock, 2 officers, 
with 2 other gentlemen came to see the chapel and house; 
Bro. Shewkirk showed them about; one of the officers asked 


1 See Address of Edward F. DeLancey, before the New York Historical 
Society, December 7, 1876, printed in the Magazine of American History, 
New York, February, 1877. 

* The battle of White Plains took place on Oct. 28. 
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whether service was kept in the chapel; and hearing it was, 
said, it would be a pity to take it; the other ran about very 
swiftly, and saw every part of the premises. Bro. Shewkirk, 
who easily could guess what the meaning was, as soon as 
they were gone, made application to the present commanding 
General Robertson, and to Governor Tryon. The former was 
not at home; the latter received him kindly, but said he could 
do nothing in the matter, as now all the power was lodged 
with the army; yet he would recommend the matter to the 
General; and this he did in a few lines he wrote under the 
petition, referring it to the favorable consideration of the 
General. Bro. Shewkirk carried it to him, but he was not 
come home yet, and so he left it there. He did not know 
that the 2000 and more prisoners taken in Fort Washington, 
had come already to town.’ In the afternoon about 4 o’clock 
he saw at once the street before the window full of people. 
The serjeant of the guard came to the door, and asked whether 
this was the Moravian meeting? He was order’d to bring 
these 400 prisoners here by command of the Generals Smith 
and Robertson. If the latter had order’d it, it may be it was 
done before he came home to his quarters. Bro. Shewkirk, 
who was alone in the house, did not know what to do; he 
could not go away. By and by the Major who had command 
of the prisoners and another man came in; they looked at the 
Chapel, and said it was too small; the latter said he had told 
that before, he had been in the place before now, and knew it. 
He spoke to Bro. Shewkirk, and condoled with him that the 
place should be taken; they began to doubt of the certainty, 
and thought there was a mistake in the matter; another 
young man of the city who knows Bro. Shewkirk, and has 
now the care of the provisions for the rebel prisoners, was 
likewise inclined in our favour. These 8 persons went back- 


' Capt. Graydon, who was one of the prisoners taken at the capture of 
Fort Washington, says: that on the 17th ult. they were marched into the 
city, but previous to entering it “ were drawn up for about an hour on the 
high ground near the East river. Here the officers being separated from the 
men, we were conducted into a church, where, if I mistake not, we signed a 
parole.”—See Memoirs, Phila., 1846, p. 222. 
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ward and forward to make another inquiry; at last one of 
them came back and told he had met with the Deputy Bar- 
rack Master, a Jew; who had told him they must be here. 
Well—the gate on the men’s side was open’d. 

The serjeant of the guard, quite a civil man, advised to 
take all loose things out of the chapel before the prisoners 
came in. This was done accordingly. Phil. Sykes, who was 
come before this time, and extremely welcome, while Bro. 
Shewkirk was alone in the house, assisted herein; as also 
young Wiley; and it took up some time, during which the 
Major came again, and order’d the serjeant to wait awhile 
longer; he would go to Genl. Robertson. After some time 
he came back, and addressed Bro. Shewkirk in a friendly 
manner; saying, he had believed they would have been a 
disagreeable company ; and took the prisoners to the North 
Church.’ Bro. Shewkirk thanked the Major for his kind- 
ness; may the Lord reward him as also the other two men. 
The prisoners, with the guard, stood above half an hour in 
the street before our door, and many spectators, of whom 
none, so far as one could see, showed a wish for their coming 
in, but several signified the reverse, and were glad when it 
did not take place. An old gentleman, several weeks after, 
accosted Bro. Shewkirk in the street, and told him how sorry 
he had been when he saw these people standing before our 
door; he had heard Bro. Rice, &. After this affair was 
over, Bro. Shewkirk retreated to his room, and thanked our 
Saviour, with tears, for his visible help; He has the hearts 
of all men in His hands. If these prisoners had come in, how 
much would our place have been ruined, as one may see by 
the North Church; not to mention the painful thought of 
seeing a place dedicated to our Savior’s praise, made a habi- 
tation of darkness and uncleanness. Praise be to Him and 
the Father ! 

As the winter quarters of the soldiers in this city were not 
settled yet, the apprehension was not over, that some would 
be put to us; and so one of our neighbors thought, who in 


1 Corner of William and Fulton Streets. 
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time of peace was one of the Common Council men; but at 
the same time he assured Bro. Shewkirk that as far as he 
knew, none of the creditable and sensible men of the town 
wished it out of spite, &c. Bro. Shewkirk’s character was 
well known, but the house was large, and there was want of 
room. 

Saturday 30th— About noon Bro. Wilson came to town 
from Second River, the passage being now open; we were 
glad to see him. He brought us the news, which was rather 
not welcome, that Abraham Van Vleck’s, Waldron’s, Ten 
Broeck’s families, and also Sister Shewkirk were gone from 
Second River to North Branch.’ We now gave it almost up 
to see the latter here this winter, and it seemed most probable 
that she would go to Bethlehem. If they had tarried, as 
Wilson’s did, all of them might now already be in, or shortly 
come to town. 


DECEMBER. 


Sunday 1st.—This being the first Sunday in Advent, the 
weighty subject of our Lord’s coming in the flesh was 


preached upon, both in the forenoon, and in the ev’ning. In 
the afternoon about two o’clock, a company of officers came 
into the House, looking for some quarter for themselves. It 
was assured by some that they would not disturb our church 
and service; some talked but of some rooms; others said 
they must have the whole house, and the chapel too. One, a 
Cornet of the Light Horse, marked one room for himself; 
desired to clear it this afternoon, and let him have a table 
and a couple of chairs, and he would willingly pay for it. 
After they were gone, Bro. Shewkirk, and Wilson who was 
just with him, went to Genl. Robertson. The Genl. was 
kind; he said he had given them no orders; he intended to 
have no place disturbed where service was kept. He took 
down Bro. Shewkirk’s name and the matter; which chiefly 
was, not to disturb our chapel, nor to desire the whole house; 
Bro. Shewkirk offer’d a couple of rooms if necessary ; and at 


1 Of Raritan River. 
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last said he would go to Alderman Waddel. He was along 
with the officers in the street, before they came in, but told 
Wilson he had nothing to do with it; he only upon their de- 
sire had gone along with them, and hear what he knew of the 
matter, and they should come along with him. When they 
were on the way, they met one of those officers (the Genl’s 
clerk), and indeed him who spoke the most imperiously, and 
that he would have the chapel; upon which the Genl. and 
they returned to the Genl’s house. The officer spoke here 
quite in another tone, and said he had already told the other 
to look for another place, etc. The Genl. said he would see 
about the matter, and give an answer the next morning. 
The brethren went home, and Bro. Shewkirk held the con- 
gregation meeting for which the brethren and sisters were 
gathered together. Upon this occasion we found again that 
our neighbors were not against us. One said, it cannot be 
that they would take your place, the only place where public 
service was held when there was none in the whole city. In 
the ewning the room which the Cornet had marked was 
cleared, in case he should come; but none of them came 
again. Some time after, Dr. Edmunds belonging to the hos- 
pital came one day, and with much civility and modesty in- 
quired after a room. Bro. Shewkirk, thinking perhaps it 
might be a means to be free from a further endeavor of some- 
body’s being quartered here, and moreover wishing to have a 
man in the house in these days, offered him the room the 
Cornet had marked; and after some weeks he came, and 
proves a very civil and quiet gentleman, who causes little or 
no troubles. 

Monday 2d.—The commissioners’ extraordinary gracious 
proclamation in the name of the King, was published in the 
public papers; by virtue of which all rebels within 60 days 
may return without suffering any forfeiture or punishment ; 
and it has had a great effect; numbers are come in, have 
signed the prescribed declaration, availed themselves of the 
benefit of the proclamation, and returned to the peaceable 
enjoyment of their property; though afterwards some of them 
have shown their insincerity and bad principles, going back 
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again to the rebels. The officers yesterday doubtless thought 
in a hurry to secure lodgings to themselves before the procla- 
mation was published, as now they can’t take houses as they 
please. This was also the answer Genl. Robertson gave to 
Bro. Wilson this morning, when he carried in his name, and 
mentioned again our house and chapel. The Genl. said the 
proclamation would settle these matters. 

; Tuesday 17th._Sister Shewkirk returned at last, safe and 
well, to the joy of her husband, and of the brethren and sis- 
ters. She brought all their and the congregation things safe 
back. Bro. Wilson’s whole family came at the same time to 
town; and though they met with many difficulties in their 
removal, yet it was doubtless the best they could do; for, in 
the time ensuing, the rebel parties came again into those 
places, and distressed those much who had joined the King ; 
nay carried some of the men away prisoners. 

Tuesday 31st.—Whereas it is at present very unsafe in the 
ev nings to be out, on account of several late robberies, and 
persons having been knocked down besides, we were obliged 
to submit to the times and circumstances; and therefore the 
congregation members met at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
had a love feast; to praise together our dear and gracious 
Lord for all his goodness bestowed on us during this year full 
of troubles. At the same time we read the weekly accounts 
of the Unity’s Elders’ Conference, to the end of the year 1775, 
having had no convenient time to read them before. 

As to our memorabilia, they are mostly fresh in our re- 
membrance. The entrance into the year, and first day was 
particularly blessed ; and we took it then as a strengthening 
for what was to come afterwards, and the event has shown it 
so. In February the troubles began, and several of our peo- 
ple moved into the country, some of whom never returned 
since then; others came back and moved afterwards the 
second time. 

However we kept the Easter season and Whitsuntide with 
blessing ; and upon the whole, the first half year we could go 
on in our usual order. Afterwards we became, on account 
of the troubles of this unnatural war, a scattered congregation 
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as we are in part yet; and we are thankful that we could 
keep the ordinary meetings with the remnant that stayed; 
with them we had the holy communion on the 11th of Au- 
gust. As far as we know it of them that are come back after 
this city was again in the hands of its lawful Sovereign, our 
people, in the country and in the town, have experienced a 
gracious protection and preservation of their souls, bodies, 
and properties, especially if compared to what others have 
sustained ; for generally speaking, all have had a share in the 
general calamity ; what by being out of business, travelling 
expenses, the fire, and other casualties. By the dreadful fire, 
indeed, several of our people have sustained great losses. 
That in the present time of dearness our working brethren 
and sisters have had, and have work to earn a necessary live- 
lihood, is a matter of thanks, especially at the total change 
of the former currency. We owe also thanks to the preserver 
of our lives that in the various infectious disorders of which 
incredible numbers of the rebel army have died, we have en- 
joyed health for the most part. And above all, we are very 
thankful that our chapel and house have been preserved to 
us from those destructions which have befallen the most of 
the other places of worship. A couple of times the danger 
was near; but HE helped. 

We are sensible we have not deserved it, but rather the 
reverse; for but too many of us were not, and conducted 
themselves not as we ought to have done, and as our Lord 
might justly have expected it from us; yea, we are sensible 
that the inward loss which one or the other has sustained is 
not repaired yet; and here we must appeal to our compas- 
sionate High Priest to haste and to heal our numberless infir- 
mities. Indeed these times have been a time of shaking, and 
what had no root is dropped off. 
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MEETING OF THE DESCENDANTS OF COL. THOMAS 
WHITE, AT ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, SPESUTIA, 
AND SOPHIA’S DAIRY, 


NEAR PERRYMANSVILLE, HARFORD COUNTY, MARYLAND, ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE REINTERMENT OF THE REMAINS OF 
COL. WHITE AND THOSE OF HIS WIFE, 
JUNE 7, 1877. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WHITE BRONSON. 


A PRELIMINARY STATEMENT. 


During the month of November, 1876, the Rev. Edmund 
Christian, of Perrymansville, Harford County, Md., addressed 
a letter to the Rev. William White Bronson, of Philadelphia, 
stating that the farm, known as “ Cranberry Hall,” on which 
Colonel Thomas White, the father of Bishop White, was 
buried, had passed out of the hands of the family, and that, 
for greater security, it was very desirable his ashes should be 
removed to the churchyard of old St. George’s, Spesutie, of 
which parish Col. White had been an active and interested 
vestryman. In fact, a formal vote for the disinterment and 
removal had been adopted by the authorities of the parish, 
on the condition that the families interested should give their 
consent. 

Communication, in person or by letter, was at once opened 
with those who had any claim to be consulted, and the 7th 
day of June, 1877, was fixed upon for the recommittal. 

The Rev. Mr. Bronson, accompanied by his nephew, Mr. 
Henry Reed, repaired to Perrymansville on Wednesday, the 
6th, to be present at the disinterment. Having been met at 
the station by the rector and three of his vestrymen, as also 
by Messrs. William White Ramsay Hall and Henry C. Hall, 
lineal descendants of Col. White, we repaired to the burial 
plot. Col. Thomas White had been buried 98 years, and his 
wife Sophia 128 years. Still, the fragments of two skeletons, 
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wonderfully preserved, were unearthed. The space occupied 
by a coffin could be distinctly traced, and even large portions 
of the wood, in a spongy condition, were recovered. Every- 
thing pertaining to the original interment, which could be 
collected, was placed in a new walnut cate, and left in the 
church, before the chancel, until the following day. 

On Thursday morning the representatives of three families, 
to wit, the Halls, Whites, and Morrises, all lineal descendants 
of Col. White, and numbering fifty-seven, assembled in St. 
George’s Church, for the completion of our pious work. 

Of the family of Mr. Aquila Hall, there were present Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Plaskitt, and the Misses Alverda W. and Eliza- 
beth Hall; Mr. Thomas White Hall, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Richard Emory, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Aquila Howard Hall, 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Mayo, Mr. William George Hall 
and Miss Isabella Berthia Hall; Mr. and Mrs. William P. C. 
Whitaker and Miss Ellen Ramsay Whitaker; the Rev. and 
Mrs. William F. Brand; Mrs. General Barnard and Miss 
Jeannie Brand Barnard; Mr. Henry Carvil Hall; Mr. and 
Mrs. William White Ramsay Hall; Mrs. Dr. John Hanson 
Briscoe, and Miss Maria Reeder Key. 

Of the family of Bishop White: Miss Elizabeth White 
Wiltbank ; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. White Wiltbank, and Misses 
Esther Macpherson and Gertrude Wiltbank, and Master 
William Macpherson Wiltbank ; Mrs. Reed, and Miss Mary 
Bronson Reed, and Mr. Henry Reed; Rev. and Mrs. Wm. 
White Bronson, and Mr. Wm. White Bronson, junior; Mr. 
Thomas Harrison Montgomery, and Miss Rebecca Morton 
Montgomery, and Masters James Alan and Samuel George 
Morton Montgomery; Mr. J. Brinton White, and Misses 
Lydia Biddle and Sarah Frederica White, and Master Wil 
liam White; the Misses Maria Heath, Catharine Ann, and 
Charlotte White; Mr. Thomas Harrison White; Mr. Whar- 
ton White. , 

Of the family of Mr. Robert Morris: Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Henry Hart; Mrs. Baird Snyder, and Miss Mary White Mor- 
ris, Miss Charlotte Eliza Morris; Mrs. James Darrach, and 
Miss Edith Morris Darrach. 
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There were also present the following friends of the family 
and others: The Rev. Mr. Christian, rector of St. George’s 
Church, Spesutise, and Miss Christian, with the vestry of the 
church ; the Rev. George A. Leakin and the Rev. Charles W. 
Rankin, of Baltimore ; the Rev. Thomas F. Davies, D.D., and 
John William Wallace, LL.D., of Philadelphia; Edward F. 
De Lancey, Esquire, of New York, etc. ete. 

A service for the occasion, prepared by the Rev. Mr. Bron- 
son, was used, in which the rector of St. George’s, the Rev. 
Dr. Davies, of Philadelphia, the Rev. Mr. Brand, and the 
Rev. Mr. Bronson took part. The service, thus used, will be 
found printed on a subsequent page, together with the brief 
addresses of the Rev. Mr. Bronson, of the Rector, and of the 
Rev. G. A. Leakin. 

At the conclusion of this service we repaired to the farm 
and house where Col. White died, and known as “Sophia’s 
Dairy.” This most appropriate spot had been fixed upon for 
the family reunion, and for hearing certain historical papers. 
Mr. Thomas H. Montgomery, having been called upon to pre- 
side, prefaced the reading of the first paper with certain ap- 
propriate remarks, in which we were reminded of one great 
object of our assembling, to wit, that we should be taught “a 
fuller realization of the duties and responsibilities which are 
imposed upon us by a respected and honored ancestry ;” that 
we should each strive, “in our several ways and paths, to 
uphold, with honor and dignity, the heritage we find left to 
us by an upright and God-fearing ancestry ; for this is the 
lesson which the history of earnest men should teach those 
who carry their blood.” Mr. Montgomery then announced 
the papers in their order, as follows :— 

A paper on Col. Thomas White, by Mr. William White 
Wiltbank. 

A paper on Bishop White and his descendants, by Mr. J. 
Brinton White. 

A paper on the descendants of Mrs. Robert Morris, by 
Mr. Charles Henry Hart. 

A paper on the Ancestry of Col. Thomas White, by Mr. 
Henry Reed. 

19 





_ 
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It had been intended that immediately after the reading of 
the paper by Mr. Wiltbank, a paper on the descendants of 
Mrs. Aquila Hall should be presented, but in lieu thereof 
some appropriate extemporaneous remarks were made by the 
Rev. Mr. Brand, a connection of that branch by marriage. 

The following is a list of the articles relating to Colonel 
White, which were exhibited at the meeting :— 

Sundry letters to Col. White from his sisters in England, 
Elizabeth White, Mrs. Sarah Midwinter, Mrs. Charlotte 
Weeks, ranging from April 7, 1747, to October 16, 1776 ; dif- 
ferent ones being in the possession of Mrs. Reed, Miss Nixon, 
Miss Morris, and Mr. T. H. Montgomery. 

Business letter book of Col. White, in his own writing, 
from May 4, 1751, to December 16, 1775, in the possession of 
Mr. T. H. Montgomery. 

Three account books, journal, day-book, ledger, from April, 
1742, to 1767, in the possession of Mr. T. H. Montgomery, 
being purchased by him, the existence and whereabouts of the 
same having been kindly communicated by Mr. John W. 
Wallace. 

Desk of Col. White, with drawers, brass mounted, secret 
drawers, surmounted by chest of drawers; in possession of 
Mr. T. H. Montgomery. 

Watch of Col. White, afterwards in use by Bishop White, 
and given by the latter’s son to Mr. T. H. Montgomery, in 
1857. 

Will of Col. White, April 15, 1773, at Constant Friendship, 
Harford County, and duplicate, both in writing of Col. White. 

Mourning ring, one of those directed in will of Col. White ; 
in possession of Mr. T. H. Montgomery. (The only one 
known.) 

Prayer book, London, 1713, of Mrs. Sarah Midwinter, 
“ Nov. 1748,” given by her to her nephew, Bishop White, 
who wrote in it his own family record. 

Miniature of Col. Thomas White, set in pearls, owned by 
Mrs. C. H. Hart. 

Miniature of Col. Thomas White, owned by Mr. George 
Macpherson. 
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The Bishop of Gloucester’s Exposition of the Catechism of 
the Church of England, London, 1686; given to Elizabeth 
Leigh, the mother of Col. White, by her uncle, the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Downes, D.D., matriculated at Oxford New College, 
30 Aug. 1686, aged 19. Rector of Brington, Co. Northamp- 
ton, 1699. Bishop of Killala, Ireland, 1717, of Elphin 1720, 
of Meath 1724, of Derry 1727. Died January 14, 1734-5. 
Buried at St. Mary’s, Dublin. This volume contains the 
autographs of Elizabeth Leigh, Col. Thomas White, and 
Bishop White; the latter signed to an autograph memoran- 
dum on the fly-leaf. 

Coat of arms of Elizabeth White (mother of Col. Thomas 
White), owned by Mrs. George W. White. 

Miniature of Mrs. Charlotte Ramsay, eldest daughter of 
Aquila and Sophia Hall, now owned by Miss Jeannie Brand 
Barnard. 

A volume entitled “The Devout Christian instructed How 
to Pray and Give thanks to God,” &c., by Symon Patrick, 
D.D., late Lord Bishop of Ely, London, 1718. On the title- 
page is written, “Thomas White, 1719, his Book, given him 
by His Cozen, George White.” The above is in the possession 
of the Rev. Wm. White Bronson. 

It may be noted, as a coincidence, that the same office, 
which was participated in by a large share of those present on 
the above occasion, was discharged in honor of Bishop White, 
on the 23d of Dec. 1870, when, at the request of the rector 
and vestry, his ashes were re-interred beneath the chancel of 
Christ Church, Phila. 


The following is the order of service :— 


IN THE CHURCH. 


The Lord’s Prayer, by the Rev. T. F. Davies, D.D., Rector 
of St. Peter’s, Phila. 
The Lesson: Ecclesiasticus xliv., 1 to 15 v. 


1. Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that begat us, etc. etc. etc." 


' The Lesson and Psalm were read by the Rev. W. F. Brand, of St. 
Mary’s, Harford County, Md. 
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The Psalm: Psalm exlvi. Lauda anima mea. 


Praise the Lord, O my soul: while I live, will I praise the Lord; yea, as 
long as I have any being, I will sing praises unto my God, etc. ete. 


Hymn 202 of Prayer Book. 

Collects offered by the Rev. W, White Bronson, Chaplain 
of Christ Church Hospital, Phila. 

O Almighty God, who hast knit together thine elect in one communion 
and fellowship, in the mystical body of thy Son Christ our Lord; Grant us 
grace so to follow thy blessed Saints in all virtuous and godly living, that 


we may come to those unspeakable joys, which thou hast prepared for those 
who unfeignedly love thee; through Jesus Christ our Lerd. Amen. 


O God, whose days are without end, and whose mercies cannot be num- 
bered, etc. etc. etc. 


AT THE GRAVE. 


The sentence of re-committal was read by the Rev. E. 
Christian, Rector of St. George's, Spesutis, and was as fol- 
lows :— ° 

Forasmuch as it pleased Almighty God, in His wise Providence, to take 


out of this world the souls of the deceased, we therefore re-commit their 
bodies to the ground ; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, etc. 


The closing prayers were offered by Mr. Bronson, as fol- 
lows :— 


Grant, O Lord, that as we are baptized into the death of thy blessed Son 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, so, etc. etc. 

Almighty God, we give Thee hearty thanks for Thy servants, long since 
delivered from the miseries of this sinful world, and, as we trust, admitted 
to sure consolation and rest. Grant, we beseech Thee, that at the day of 
judgment, their souls, and all the souls of Thy elect, departed out of this 
life, may with us, and we with them, fully receive Thy promises, and be 
made perfect altogether, through the glorious resurrection of Thy Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

The grace of our Lord, etc. 


At this point the Rev. Mr. Bronson addressed the rector, 
wardens, and vestrymen of St. George’s, Spesutise, thus :— 

My reverend brother, the rector, and you, gentlemen, the 
wardens and vestrymen of St. George’s, Spesutize, brethren 
beloved: by a vote of your corporate body it was resolved, 
the descendants of Colonel White consenting and co-operat- 
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ing, that for greater security the ashes of Col. White should 
be removed to the churchyard of St. George’s, Spesutiz. 

To your thoughtfulness and regard for the proper care of 
one of the departed in Christ, we are indebted for the oppor- 
tunity now afforded us of paying due and becoming respect 
to an ancestor who may be numbered with those of whom 
the son of Sirach speaks, “ Their bodies are buried in peace, 
but their name liveth forevermore.” 

As the lineal descendants, on two sides, of the families of 
our venerated ancestor, we beg leave to tender you our very 
grateful acknowledgments for the high respect thus paid to 
the memory of the departed. 

We have discharged our portion of this interesting, sacred 
work. All that could be recovered, after the lapse of so many 
years, of the ashes of Col. White and of his wife, Sophia, 
now lies before you. To you, and to your official custody, 
we entrust the remains, assured that they will be sacredly 
guarded until re-animated by him who has said— 


“T am the resurrection and the life.” 


The Rev. Mr. Christian, on behalf of the parish, accepted 
the trust in the following words :— 

Reverend Sir: In the name and on behalf of the wardens 
and vestry of this parish, I accept the sacred deposit that you 
have in such appropriate terms confided to our care. We 
will cherish these honored remains with pious veneration. 
We will regard them as a treasure of inestimable value, and 
while we repudiate all superstitious notions concerning them, 
we will regard the tomb that contains them as a hallowed 
shrine, to which we can often repair for fresh inspirations. 
It is with feelings of pride that we will recall the fact that 
the distinguished individual whose remains are before us was 
long a vestryman of this parish; that he was the father of 
the most illustrious of our bishops, whose name is venerable, 
and whose memory is dear to every member of the American 
church. A man who was the contemporary and the personal 
friend of the immortal Washington; and whose serene wis- 
dom had a greater agency in organizing and moulding the 
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church in this country to suit the genius of our political in- 
stitution than any other person, and who lived many years 
to preside over its councils and shape its legislation. While 
the possession of these hallowed remains confers great honor 
upon us, the position that you and those you represent occupy 
imposes vast responsibilities upon you and them. Col. White 
and his illustrious son have bequeathed a noble and splendid 
legacy to their descendants. The responsibilities are measured 
by the value of that inheritance. The world will hold you 
and them to a rigid accountability for the use you make of 
this rich depository of fame. You will be required to trans- 
mit it unimpaired and undimmed to those who are to come 
after you. You will be expected to transmit, if not the same 
splendid talents that were so conspicuous in them, the same 
shining virtues that adorned their character, and the same 
lofty sentiments that inspired their bosoms. Those whose 
ancestors were distinguished enjoy superior advantages over 
their fellow-men, and, unless they move on a higher plane 
than others, will be thought to have forfeited all claim to the 
glorious heritage that has been handed down to them. Per- 
mit. me to tell you that you have a higher and a stronger 
motive to impel you in the path of honor and distinction than 
others. The thought of preserving untarnished the proud 
title you bear, ought to be a powerful incentive to grand and 
lofty deeds. Let it not be thought that we are performing 
an idle and useless ceremony. We are performing a duty in- 
spired by the best instincts of our nature. We are following 
the example of that most enlightened people that adorn the 
page of history. The ancient Greeks regarded it as a sacred 
duty to snatch from oblivion the illustrious deeds of their 
ancestors ; they employed the painter, the poet, the sculptor, 
the orator, and the historian to record their virtues and trans- 
mit them to posterity. They were not only impelled bya 
sense of gratitude to their ancestors, but by a desire to hold 
them up as examples to excite the emulation of future gene- 
rations. Nor was this custom confined to the cultivated 
Greek, but the church in primitive times adopted the same 
usage. Some of the finest specimens of sacred eloquence that 
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have come down to us are orations delivered on such occasions 
as this, by such men as St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Ambrose, and others. Every monument of the dead, 
from mighty pyramids of Egypt to the humblest headstone, 
is a proof that this feeling to commemorate the dead is natu- 
ral and universal. Shaliow thinkers may see no use in it, but 
the more thoughtful mind will see a deep philosophy lying 
at its basis. In the presence of this assembly, and in the firm 
belief of the resurrection of the dead, we deposit these holy 
relics in the bosom of the earth, there to repose until “The 
great Archangel’s trump shall sound.” 


The Reverend George A. Leakin then said :— 

I have been requested to speak on some local associations 
which surround this interesting occasion. The residents in 
cities can appreciate a secure resting place for the dead, un- 
disturbed by the encroachments of streets and houses. The 
graves of Macpelah are after the lapse of ages preserved in 
remembrance, and in all human probability this “ Acre of 
God” shall experience no interruption until that day when 
earth and sea shall surrender their trust. 

In these times of rapid change, no historic dwelling is 
safe from the spoiler’s hand. In vain do hallowed memo- 
ries appeal; each year lessens the attachment, until the very 
church where our forefathers worshipped, at whose chancel 
the most sacred memories entwine, must yield its materials 
for some neighboring construction. The only relic of the © 
original St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, is the spring whose 
waters yet rise to refresh the traveller, but this church of 
Spesutie (the surviving sister) is an exception. It is sub- 
stantially the same as when Col. Thomas White worshipped 
here. Its Bible of 1717 remains unimpaired. The lesson 
read this morning was from the same pages which taught 
our forefathers, and as you heard the 44th Chapter of Eccle- 
siasticus, you must have applied these words to the present 
occasion. 

“But these were merciful men, whose righteousness hath 
not been forgotten. With their seed shall continually remain 
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a good inheritance and their children are within the cove- 
nant. Their seed standeth fast and their children for their 
sakes; their seed shall remain and their glory shall not be 
blotted out; their bodies are buried in peace, but their name 
liveth for evermore ; the people will tell of their wisdom, and 
the congregation will show forth their praise.” 

Besides its spring, this Church has a far greater treasure in 
uninterrupted services which quench the immortal thirst, in- 
vigorate life’s weary traveller, and fully realize the Psalmist’s 
experience, “ All my fresh springs are in thee.” 

The examples of the dead reposing in the shadow of these 
walls furnish an irreversible legacy to children’s children. 

This ground is hallowed by historic associations, civil, 
social, and ecclesiastical. "Within afew miles was the College 
of Rev. Dr. Coke, connected with a remarkable religious move- 
ment, who applied to Bishop White for consecration in a 
letter marked by interesting facts and important propositions. 

Contemporaneous with Col. Thomas White were James 
Osborne (1743) and Benjamin Osborne (1753). These two 
vestrymen were descended from William, who built the first 
house in the present Harford County, the founder of the first 
Baltimore town on Bush River, some eight miles distant, and 
the owner of a ferry which for years was the only route 
between the north and south. 

The Susquehannock Indians living on the opposite shore of 
the bay attacked the early settlers of this region, and stole 
Osborne’s oldestson. He and his retainers pursued them across 
the Chesapeake, but failed to recover him. This boy, whom 
he never again saw, was kindly treated by his captors, and an 
old chief told the father that his lost boy was living, and had 
become a chief among the red men, signing the treaty with 
William Penn in 1682. 

These materials woven by some skilful hand may at some 
future day invest this locality with universal interest. 

In the year 1744, the vestry of this church appointed Capt. 
James Philips, Col. Thomas White, Capt. Peregrine Frisbie, 
and Richard Ruff to acquaint the Governor of the death of 
Rev. Mr. Wilkinson and ask him to induct another clergyman. 
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Capt. Philips had previously presented to Spesutisze Church 
the two acres of land comprised in this tract. His father, 
Philip Philips, accompanied Osborne in the early settlement of 
“Old Baltimore,” and attended the ferry which he afterwards 
purchased. His grandson James Philips married Martha, 
daughter of John and, sister of William Paca, signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and Governor of Maryland. In 
the eastern part of a field, the site of Old Baltimore, there is 
a burial ground in a grove of large walnut trees. The sur- 
rounding fence has been removed, but in the midst of the 
grove is a fine marble slab covered with moss, which when 
removed disclosed the following epitaph :— 

“ Beneath this stone is reposed the body of James Philips, and also in com- 
pliance with his dying request the body of his wife, Martha Philips, daughter 
of John and Elizabeth Paca, born Feb. 3, 1744, married Jan. 25, 1776. 
Died March 6, 1829, having survived her husband 26 years.” 

“ May brightest seraphs from the world on high 
Spread their light pinions o’er the sleeping tomb, 
And guard the dust within. Till from the sky 
The Savior comes to bid the dead rebloom. 

Then may they rise! Together meet their change. 
Together hear the plaudit ‘ Rest, well done!’ 
Through spheres of light and spheres of glory range 
And sit with Jesus on his dazzling throne.” 

On another farm, a few miles distant, is the private burial 
place of the Ruff family, one of whom, Richard, was with Col. 
White to consult the Governor. 

A notable man of this locality was Augustine Herman, a 
contemporary of Col. Utie, whose name is perpetuated in 
“Spes-Utie.” Herman represented the Dutch Government, 
was subsequently appointed commissioner by Lord Baltimore 
to settle the boundary of Maryland and Virginia, of which 
States he made an excellent map, he was a man of science, 
and was rewarded by a large gift of land in Cecil County, 
known as “ Bohemia Manor.” His descendanis were Vander- 
Heydens, Bordleys, Frisbies, Chews, Neales, Mifflins, Ship- 
pens, Jennings, Hynsons, and Randolphs. 

It is probable that the Frisby above mentioned was related 
to the one on Col. White’s committee. 
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Those immediately connected with Col. White will give 
you an account of his official and private character. We 
know that he held a high position in the province of Mary- 
land, and all accounts delineate his worth. But there is one 
evidence quite conclusive. The character of the father is 
reflected in the son, for, as the river is determined by its 
hidden mountain springs, so was the influence of Bishop 
White formed by the daily training of home. A progressive 
growth from infancy, a solidity like the mansion built by his 
father, unimpaired by time, surviving the temporary struc- 
tures of the present day. This permanency from early train- 
ing Bishop White illustrated by his life and enforced by his 
teaching. 

In a review of “ Pompeii” the writer observes: “It is the 
characteristic of the noblest natures and the finest imagina- 
tions to love to explore the vestiges of antiquity and dwell 
in times that are no more. The past is the domain of the 
imaginative affections alone. We carry none of our baser 
passions with us thither.” I cordially endorse this sentiment, 
over the portal of the past is written “ Procul profani!” The 
recollections of history are wise, her very fragments are valu- 
able. Those who have no past are likely to have no future, 
and you, who have such a past, transmit this legacy unim- 
paired to your descendants! Let your lives embalm this 
scene! Let your own characters illustrate this day’s transac- 
tion! 

“Such graves as these are Pilgrims’ shrines, 
Shrines to no creed nor clime confined ; 
The Delphian Vales, the Palestines, 

The Meccas of the mind.” 
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WASHINGTON’S ENCAMPMENT ON THE NESHAMINY. 
BY WILLIAM J. BUCK. 


On the Old York Road in Warwick Township, Bucks 
County, about twenty miles nearly north of Philadelphia, 
stands a substantial stone dwelling, to the history of which 
the attention of the writer was attracted some years ago. In 
it Washington made his head-quarters from the tenth to the 
twenty-third of August, 1777, and the local traditions and 
papers relating to the events of those thirteen days are not 
devoid of interest. The house stands beside the road about 
one hundred and twenty yards from the northeast end of the 
present bridge over the Little Neshaminy Creek, at the foot 
of a long and rather steep elevation known as Carr’s Hill; and 
about half a mile above the village of Hartsville, formerly 
known as the Cross Roads. I have not ascertained who 
owned the property when the army encamped near it, but 
shortly after it was in the possession of Elijah Stinson, then 
of Reuben P. Ely, and afterwards of Wm. Bothwell, in whose 
family its title yet remains. In dimensions it is about twenty- 
five feet by twenty-seven, is two stories high, fronts south, and 
is elevated eight or nine feet above the present bed of the 
road. At the time of the Revolution it was one of the best 
finished houses in the neighborhood. Within its walls many 
important dispatches were written, and Generals Greene, Lin- 
coln, Stirling, and Lafayette, as well as Pulaski and others, 
gathered under its roof. The main body of the army was 
encamped around this house and on the top of the high hill 
to the north, on ground then owned by two brothers by the 
name of Wallace. 

On the opposite side of the road all orders to the army were 
posted, and a whipping post was erected for the punishment 
of offenders. 

A short distance east of Hartsville on the Bristol Road, 
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another considerable body of the army was encamped, on the 
farm now owned by Major George Jamison. Lord Stirling’s 
division of the army was stationed there, and a tradition 
survives in the neighborhood, that here General Washing- 
ton remonstrated with him on account of his convivial 
habits, which seems to be corroborated by the writings of 
Lafayette. Opposite this, on the farm now owned by John 
Ramsey, in Warminster Township, General Conway had his 
brigade of Pennsylvania troops encamped; and here also 
cattle were kept for the army. The Neshaminy Presbyterian 
Church is situated about half a mile further up the stream, in 
the graveyard of which a number of soldiers were buried who 
died during the encampment. Only common stones were used 
to denote their resting places, none of which have inscriptions 
of any kind. The old church was used as a hospital. 

-It was on the banks of the Neshaminy that Lafayette first 
entered the army, and from his memoirs and correspondence 
we are enabled to obtain some additional information: He 
says that on the day of his arrival there was a review by 
Washington, and the men numbered about 11,000, who were 
ill armed and still worse clothed. The best clad wore hunt- 
ing shirts made of gray linen. As to their military tactics 
they were always ranged in two lines, the smallest men in 
front. In spite of their disadvantages, the soldiers were a fine 
body of men, and the officers zealous in the cause. “ Virtue,” 
he says, “stood in place of science, and each day added both 
to experience and discipline.” He mentions Lord Stirling as 
more courageous than judicious, General Greene as a man of 
talents, and General Knox as having created the artillery. He 
further says, that after the English fleet had disappeared from 
near the Delaware, the soldiers amused themselves by making 
jokes at its expense. These, however, ceased when they heard 
of it being in the Chesapeake. 

Count Pulaski also, first entered the army at this place, 
respecting whom Washington says, “I enclose you a copy of 
Dr. Franklin’s letter, and also of Mr. Deane’s, couched in terms 
equally favorable to the character and military abilities of this 
gentleman. How he can be provided for, you will be best able 
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to determine. He takes this from me as an introductory letter 
at his own request.” 

Court martials were held on the 12th and 16th, at which 
Colonel Sheldon presided, and respecting which the following 
orders were promulgated on the 19th: Edward Wilcox, 
quartermaster to Captain Dorsey’s Troop, for deserting and 
taking a horse and accoutrements belonging to Colonel Moy- 
lan’s Regiment, is sentenced to be led round the regiment on 
horseback with his face towards the horse’s tail, and his coat 
turned wrong side outwards, and then to be discharged from 
the army. The Commander-in-Chief approves the sentence 
and orders it to be put into execution immediately. 

George Kilpatrick and Charles Martin, sergeants, Lawrence 
Burne and Enoch Wells, corporals, Daniel McCarty, Patrick 
Leland, Philip Franklin, Jacob Baker, Thomas Orles, Adam 
Rex, Frederick Gaines, Daniel Kainking, Christian Longspit, 
Henry Winer, and Nicholas Walner, privates in Colonel Moy- 
lan’s Regiment of Light Dragoons, charged with mutiny and 
desertion, and adjudged worthy of death—the court esteeming 
the prisoners, except Sergeant Kilpatrick, objects of compas- 
sion, and as such recommend them to the Commander-in-Chief, 
who is pleased to grant them his pardon and also to Sergeant 
Kilpatrick. At the same time, the prisoners are to consider 
their crimes of a very atrocious nature, and have by the articles 
of war subjected themselves to the penalty of death. The 
remission of their punishment is a signal act of mercy in the 
Commander-in-Chief, and demands a very great and full return 
of fidelity, submission, and obedience, in any future military 
service which he shall assign them. The prisoners are to quit 
the horse, and enter into the foot service in such corps to which 
they shall be assigned. 

Thomas Farshiers and George House, of Colonel Moylan’s 
Regiment, tried by the same court are found guilty of the 
charge of mutiny and desertion, but some favorable circum- 
stances appearing in their behalf, they are sentenced to receive 
twenty-five lashes on their naked backs. The Commander-in- 
Chief remits the penalty of whipping, and they are to be dis- 
posed of in the foot service. 
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Amongst the officers at the Neshaminy encampment may 
also be mentioned Generals Stephen, Lincoln, and Muhlen- 
berg, Col. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, and Colonels Bland, 
Baylor, Sheldon, and Moylan, who commanded four regi- 
ments of horse. The latter officer had in charge the Fourth 
Regiment of Pennsylvania Light Dragoons, a corps that saw 
considerable service during the war. 

It appears by Washington’s correspondence with Congress 
that as early as July 25th he had ascertained that the British 
fleet in the harbor of New York was on the eve of sailing 
with a powerful force for some destination unknown. He 
was then sixteen miles from Morristown, New Jersey, and 
believing that the enemy were bound for the southward, and 
very probably Philadelphia, set the army in motion for the 
river Delaware. On the 28th he arrived at Coryell’s Ferry, 
now Lambertsville, with General Greene’s division, where he 
halted for further news. On the 31st his entire command had 
crossed the Delaware, and on that evening and the following 
day had arrived near Germantown, where they awaited further 
tidings. 

Under date of “head-quarters, camp near Germantown, 
August 9, 1777,” Washington writes: “The disappearance 
of the enemy’s fleet for so many days rendering it rather 
improbable that they will again return, I have thought it 
advisable to remove the army back to Coryell’s, where it will 
be near enough to succor Philadelphia, should the enemy, 
contrary to appearances, still make that the object of their 
next operation; and will be so much the more conveniently 
situated to proceed to the northward, should the event of the 
present ambiguous and perplexing situation of things call 
them that way. I was the more inclined to this step, as the 
nearness of the army to the city—besides other disadvantages 
—afforded a temptation, both to officers and men, to indulge 
themselves in licenses inconsistent with discipline and order, 
and consequently of an injurious tendency.” 

On “Sunday evening, August 10th, at 9 o’clock,” he writes 
to the President of Congress: “I this minute received your 
favor of this afternoon, transmitting intelligence that a fleet 
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was seen off Sinapuxent on the 7th instant. I was about three 
miles eastward of the Billet tavern, on the road leading to 
Coryell’s Ferry, when the express arrived. The troops are 
‘encamped near the road, where they will remain till I have 
further accounts respecting the fleet, which you will be pleased 
to forward to me by the earliest conveyance after they come 
to hand.” The Sinapuxent Inlet spoken of is nearly fifty 
miles south of the capes of Delaware Bay. 

Respecting this movement, General Greene writes to his 
brother from the “Camp at the Cross Roads,” as he calls the 
encampment, as follows: ‘“‘ We have been in and about the city 
of Philadelphia for near a fortnight past, ignorant of General 
Howe’s destination. I hope it will not be against New 
England, but I have my fears. We were marching towards 
Coryell’s Ferry from the city, expecting the fleet was gone 
eastwardly, when, by an express from the President of Con- 
gress, last night, we learned that the fleet are bound west- 
wardly. I wish it were true.” On the 14th he expresses 
himself further on the matter to General Varnum: “I am 
totally ignorant yet. This manceuvre of General Howe is so 
strange and unaccountable that it exceeds all conjecture. Our 
position in the Jerseys was calculated to cover the North 
River and Philadelphia, and afford protection to the State of 
New Jersey, but the cry was so great for the salvation of 
Philadelphia that the General was prevailed upon to leave 
Coryell’s Ferry, contrary to his judgment, and march down 
to the city, and I expect to have our labors for our pains. 
We are now within about twenty miles of the city, waiting 
to get better information.” 

From a letter of the 15th, sent by General Conway to the 
Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, we learn that 
his four regiments were very weak, one numbering two 
hundred men, and the other three averaging one hundred and 
sixty men each. Ina letter to the same on the 17th, he writes: 
“T have heard that you had resolved to send seven hundred 
and fifty men to the Northern Army. I must own to you 
that this resolve seems to me to be nothing else than wasting 
men in amost wanton manner, and at a time when men are so 
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hard to be gott. It seems clear to every man in the continent 
this day, that Philadelphia is the enemy’s chief object, he 
certainly means to visit that place, and will attempt it before 
this campaign is over. I find that your troops make up the 
strong half of this army, and although your regiments are 
not where they should or might be, yet, they seem to me 
beyond the others. I am sure you could make up an army 
able to stop Mr. Howe’s progress; this must be your chief 
care; reinforce your regiments, and do not deprive yourselves 
of men which you certainly will want before it is long.” 
Here is certainly a high compliment paid to Pennsylvania; 
though asking for more soldiers, he makes the confession that 
those already here from that State “make up the strong half 
of this army.” 

On the 17th, General Greene wrote to General Varnum, that 
“Qur situation is not a little awkward—buried in the country, 
out of hearing of the enemy. His excellency is exceedingly 
impatient; but it is said, if Philadelphia is lost, all, all is 
ruined. It is a great object to be sure, but not of that great 
magnitude that it claims in the measure of the American 
police. Rest assured we shall not remain idle long.” 

Washington the same day despatched Lafayette from Ne- 
shaminy with a letter to Congress, in which he says that 
“Contrary to my wishes, but from the necessity of the case, 
I ordered Colonel Morgan to march immediately with his 
corps as an additional support. I hope they will be of 
material service, particularly in opposing the savage part 
of General Burgoyne’s force.” To General Putnam the day 
previous he wrote: “I have determined to send up Colonel 
Morgan’s corps of riflemen, who will fight them in their own 
way. They will march from Trenton to-morrow morning, 
and reach Peekskill with all expedition. You will please to 
have sloops ready to transport them, and provisions laid in, 
and that they may not wait a moment. The corps consists 
of five hundred men.” “From an apprehension of the Indian 
mode of fighting,’ Washington wrote to Gates on the 20th, 
“T have despatched Colonel Morgan with his corps of riflemen 
to your assistance, and presume they will be with you in 
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eight days from this date. This corps I have great depend- 
ence on, and have no doubt but they will be exceedingly use- 
ful as a check given to the savages, and keeping them within 
proper bounds, will prevent General Burgoyne from getting 
intelligence as formerly, and animate your other troops from 
a sense of their being more on an equality with the enemy.” 

The 21st must have been a day of doubt and anxiety in the 
American camp. “From the time that has elapsed,” writes 
Washington to Congress, “since General Howe departed from 
the Capes of Delaware, there is the strongest reason to con- 
clude that he is going far either to the eastward or south- 
ward, and with a design to execute some determined plan.” 
Reasoning thus, he called a council of his general officers, at 
which Lafayette first took his place as Major-General. After 
a careful consideration of the subject, it was unanimously 
concluded: “ First, that the enemy had most probably sailed 
for Charleston ; second, that it was not expedient for the 
army to march southward, as it could not possibly arrive in 
time to afford succour; thirdly, that the army should move 
immediately towards the North River.” The decision of the 
board of officers was forwarded to Congress for their approval 
by the Commander-in-chief, who, in his letter to that body, 
said: “That I may not appear inconsistent, to advise and to 
act before I obtain an opinion, I beg leave to mention that I 
shall move the army to the Delaware to-morrow morning, to 
change their ground at any rate, as their present encampment 
begins to be disagreeable, and would injure their health in a 
short time. Our forage also begins to grow scarce here.” 
Col. Hamilton was sent to carry these resolves to Congress 
and bring back their opinion. “By three o’clock the active 
young aid-de-camp” entered the hall of Congress with Wash- 
ington’s dispatches ; after reading these Congress adjourned 
for two hours. 

On the morning of the 21st word had been received in 
Philadelphia that the British fleet of upwards of one hun- 
dred sail had been seen on the night of the 14th inst., stand- 
ing in between the Capes of Chesapeake Bay. This intelli- 
gence had been forwarded to Washington by the President 

20 
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of Congress, but the bearer of it doubtless passed Hamilton 
on the way. 

As no further news of the fleet had been received during 
the day, Congress, upon assembling after its temporary ad- 
journment, “ /tesolved, That Congress approve the plan of 
marching the army towards Hudson River, and that General 
Washington act as circumstances require.” The news of the 
fleet which President Hancock had sent to Washington, had 
awakened in his mind that caution which so strongly marked 
his character, and without awaiting the return of Hamilton 
he wrote at once to Congress: “I am this moment honored 
with yours of this morning, containing several pieces of intel- 
ligence of the fleet’s having been seen off the Capes of Vir- 
ginia on the 15th inst. I shall, in consequence, halt upon my 
present ground till I hear something further.” 

This season of suspense ended on the morning of the 22d, 
when information arrived at Philadelphia that the enemy’s 
fleet had entered Chesapeake Bay. As soon as this news 
reached camp on the Neshaminy the greatest activity prevailed. 
Gen. Nash was ordered to embark his brigade and Colonel 
Proctor’s corps of artillery, if vessels could be procured for the 
purpose, and proceed to Chester; or, if vessels could not be 
provided, to hasten towards that place by land with all pos- 
sible speed. Gen. Sullivan, with his division which was sta- 
tioned at Hanover, N. J., was directed to join the main army, 
and all the troops were ordered to be in readiness to march 
at an early hour on the morning of the 23d. In the midst 
of the excitement which must have existed on the 22d, news 
was received of the victory gained by Gen. Stark at Benning- 
ton. The following extracts are taken from an order an- 
nouncing the event to the army, which was posted at the 
roadside :— 

“The Commander-in-chief has the happiness to inform the 
army of the signal victory obtained to the northward. A 
part of General Burgoyne’s army, about 1500 in number, 
were detached towards New Hampshire, and advanced with 
a design to possess themselves of Bennington. Brigadier- 
Gen. Stark, of the State of New Hampshire, with 2000 men, 
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mostly militia, attacked them. Our troops behaved in a very 
brave and heroic manner. They pushed the enemy from one 
work to another, thrown up on advantageous ground, and 
from different posts, with spirit and fortitude, until they 
gained a complete victory over them.” 

On the morning of the 23d the army moved down the Old 
York Road, Greene’s division in the advance, followed by 
that of Stephen. After a march of about sixteen miles, it 
arrived at Germantown, at the lower end of which, at Sten- 
ton, the former residence of James Logan, Washington made 
his head-quarters. On the day the army left its encampment 
on the Neshaminy, Washington wrote to Congress that he 
would march the army through Philadelphia, as his officers 
were of the opinion that it might “have some influence on 
the minds of the disaffected there.” From Stenton the 
orders respecting the march through Philadelphia were is- 
sued. They are minute in every particular, as the following 
extracts will show: “The army is to march in one column 
through the city of Philadelphia, going in at and marching 
down Front Street to Chestnut, and up Chestnut to the com- 
mon.” 

The order of the divisions, the positions of the horse and 
artillery, and the spaces between them were all prescribed. 

“Tt is expected that every officer, without exception, will 
keep his post in passing through the city, and under no pre- 
tence whatever leave it; and if any soldier shall dare to 
leave his place he shall receive thirty-nine lashes at the first 
halting-place afterwards.” The officers were instructed “to 
prevent the people from pressing on the troops.” 

“That the line of march through the city may be as little 
encumbered as possible, only one ammunition wagon 1s to 
attend the field-piece of each brigade and every artillery park. 
All the rest of the baggage-wagons and spare horses are to 
file off to the right, to avoid the city entirely, and move on 
to the bridge at the middle ferry, and there halt, but not so 
far as to impede the march of the troops by preventing their 
passing them.” 
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“Not a woman belonging to the army is to be seen with 
the troops on their march through the city.” 

“The soldiers will go to rest early this evening, as the 
general expects the whole line to be on the march at the hour 
appointed” (4 A. M.). 

“The drums and fifes of each brigade are to be collected in 
the centre of it, and a tune for the quick-step played, but 
with such moderation that the men may step to it with ease, 
and without dancing along or totally disregarding the music, 
as has been too often the case.” 

“The men are to be excused from carrying their camp ket- 
tles to-morrow.” 

Crowds of citizens watched the march of the troops through 
Philadelphia on Sunday morning, August the 24th, 1777. 
Washington, with Lafayette at his side, rode at the head of 
the. column. It had rammed early in the day, and an eye 
witness feared “that it would spoil the show and wet the 
army.” To give some uniformity to their appearance, the men 
wore sprigs of green in their hats. One who saw them wrote: 
“Our soldiers have not yet quite the air of soldiers. They 
don’t step exactly in time. They don’t hold up their heads 
quite erect, nor turn out their toes so exactly as they ought. 
They don’t all of them cock their hats, and such as do, don’t 
all wear them the same way,” but in the eyes of the writer! 
the spectacle was fine, and inspired confidence. On the even- 
ing of the 25th the army had arrived at Wilmington, and on 
the 11th of September they engaged the enemy at Brandywine. 


' John Adams. 
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THE MASSACRE OF PAOLI. 


HISTORICAL ADDRESS OF J. SMITH FUTHEY, 


OF WEST CHESTER, PA. 


DELIVERED ON THE CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THAT EVENT AT THE DeEDI- 
CATION OF THE MonUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF THOSE WHO 
FELL ON THE NIGHT OF Sept. 20TH, 1777. 


For three-quarters of a century after the establishment by 
William Penn of his peaceful province of Pennsylvania, that 
portion of his colony known as the county of Chester enjoyed 
a singular immunity from strife and bloodshed. The time 
arrived, however, when the soil of our goodly county was to 
be pressed by the foot of the invader, and our citizens, there- 
tofore exempt from the calamities of war, were to see their 
fields crossed by hostile armies and made the theatre of mili- 
tary operations, while many of them, throwing aside the 
implements of husbandry, and forgetting for a time the arts 
and employments of peace, were to mingle in the general 
strife. 

Early in the Revolutionary contest, Chester County became 
the scene of military operations. Our people deeply partici- 
pated in the indignation excited throughout the colonies by 
the oppressive and arbitrary measures of the British Govern- 
ment, and when the call to arms was made, they responded 
with alacrity, and contributed a full proportion of men for 
the service, and evinced a spirit scarcely to be expected among 
a people so generally opposed in principle to the practice of 
war. But a high enthusiasm at that time prevailed for the 
cause of the insulted and endangered liberties of our country, 
animating all ranks and classes, and inciting them to resist by 
arms the progress of usurpation, so that few, not absolutely 
restrained by scruples of conscience, felt disposed to disregard 
the call when their aid was required. 

It is to be remembered also, that while the members of the 
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Society of Friends—who in principle were opposed to war— 
largely preponderated in the eastern and central portions of 
the county, the southern, western, and northwestern portions 
thereof were principally inhabited by that sturdy and inde- 
pendent race known as the Scotch-Irish. Many of these 
people had emigrated to America, in consequence of the op- 
pression of the large landed proprietors, shortly before the 
breaking out of the Revolutionary war ; and, leaving the Old 
World in such a temper, they became a powerful contribution 
to the cause of liberty, and to the separation of the colonies 
from the mother country. To show the extent to which they 
engaged in the service, it may be stated that in the campaign 
of 1777, every able-bodied man in the large Presbyterian 
congregation of Brandywine Manor, in Chester County, was 
in the army, and the gathering of the harvest and putting in 
of the fall crops were performed by the old men, women, and 
children. It was perhaps the only race of all that settled in 
the western world that never produced one tory. The nearest 
approach to one was a man who was brought before a church 
session, and tried upon the charge that he was “ suspected of 
not being sincere in his professions of his attachment to the 
cause of the revolution.” The Scotch-Irish were a race who 
emphatically feared not the face of man, and who put their 
trust in God and their rifles. 

The descendants of the Welsh and the Swedes were also 
numerous in this county—especially in the eastern and some 
of the northern townships—and contributed to swell the 
number of those who were ready at the bugle’s call, to buckle 
on their armor with alacrity, and fight for liberty. 

To John Morton, a citizen of Chester, now Delaware County, 
a member of the Continental Congress, belongs the high honor 
of having voted for the Declaration of Independence, and thus, 
with Franklin and Wilson, who also voted in its favor, secured 
the voice of Pennsylvania. 

The first military force raised in Chester County was a 
regiment of volunteers, of which the gallant Anthony Wayne, 
then a farmer, residing about two miles from this spot, was 
appointed Colonel, and Richard Thomas, Lieutenant-Colonel. 
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Col. Wayne soon afterwards joined the regular army, and the 
command devolved upon Col. Thomas. This regiment was 
raised as early as September, 1775. A second regiment was 
raised soon after the first had been formed, and oflicered prin- 
cipally by inhabitants of Chester County. Subsequently to 
this and throughout the war, this county contributed its full 
quota to fill up the armies of the republic. 

It was a leading object of the British, early in the war, to 
occupy Philadelphia, and the campaign of 1777 was devoted 
by Sir William Howe and the forces under his command to 
that purpose. The importance of this place in a military point 
of view has been questioned on both sides, and Washington 
and Howe have both been censured for their pertinacity. 
Philadelphia was at that time the largest city in the revolted 
provinces; it was the seat of the Continental Congress, and 
the centre of the colonies. Although commanding easy ac- 
cess to the sea, it was capable of being readily protected from 
the approach of a hostile fleet, and it lay in the heart of an 
open, extended country, rich, comparatively populous, and, so 
far, but little disturbed by the war. It was, in a sense, re- 
garded as the capital of the new-born nation, and the moral 
influence resulting from its occupation by Congress was great, 
and 1t was deemed that an important point would be gained 
by its conquest. While the seat of Congress was secure, men 
were led to mock at the army which could not penetrate to 
the head-quarters of the infant nation. Another reason was 
the fact that the region around Philadelphia was, owing to its 
position, and the peaceful disposition of much of its popula- 
tion, less affected by the yoke of Britain, and less influenced 
by the enthusiasm of the other colonies, after the first excite- 
ment had subsided. In the possession of the British, this dis- 
affection to the cause of the revolution, it was thought by 
them, would tend to strengthen their hold upon the country. 

With this end in view, the British fleet under Lord Howe, 
bearing a land force eighteen thousand strong, left New York 
in July, 1777, with the intention of approaching Philadelphia 
by way of the Delaware River. When about to enter it, 
however, the British commander was informed that the 
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Americans had placed obstructions in the channel, and he 
therefore proceeded to the Chesapeake, up which he sailed, 
and on the 25th of August landed his forces at what was 
known as Turkey Point, near the head of the bay, with the 
view of proceeding eastward towards Philadelphia.! 

The departure of the British fleet from New York was the 
signal for the march of the American troops to the south- 
ward. Washington was in some perplexity, being uncertain 
as to its objects, but directed the concentration of the army 
in Bucks County, Pennsylvania,? so as to meet the enemy 
should he attempt to approach Philadelphia, or to proceed 
northward should the New England States prove to be Howe’s 
destination. As soon, however, as Washington was informed 
that the fleet was off the Capes of the Chesapeake, he turned 
his attention in that direction. On the 25th of August, the 
day the British landed at the Head of Elk, the Americans 
marched to Wilmington, and encamped on Red Clay Creek, 
a few miles below that place. Their whole effective force fit 
for duty was about eleven thousand men. 

Washington made immediate preparations to oppose the 
march of the enemy. From the first movements in advance 
trom the Head of Elk, active skirmishing, sometimes of con- 
siderable bodies, took place, in which the Americans made a 
number of prisoners. On the 3d of September a severe though 
brief encounter occurred at Iron Hill, Pencader Hundred, 
Delaware, between a division of the British under Cornwallis 
and Knyphausen, and a body of Americans under the com- 


' Howe, in his “ narrative,” says that, upon finding it would be “extremely 
hazardous” to attempt to proceed up the Delaware, he “agreed with the 
Admiral to go up Chesapeake Bay, a plan which had been preconcerted 
in the event of a landing in the Delaware proving, upon our arrival there, 
ineligible,” which movement is said to have been the treasonable suggestion 
of Charles Lee. See Treason of Charles Lee, by Geo. H. Moore, N. Y., 1860. 

2 The movements of Washington from the time he entered Pennsylvania 
until he passed through Philadelphia, on his way to Brandywine, will be 
found in the article entitled “‘ Washington’s Encampment on the Nesha 
miny,” by W. J. Buck, p. 275. 
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mand of Gen. Maxwell.' On the 8th the American army took 
its position behind Red Clay Creek, the left resting upon 
Newport, and the right extending a considerable distance up 
the creek to Hockesson. Here a battle was anticipated. 
Washington, however, from the movements of the enemy, saw 
that their object was to turn his right, cross the Brandywine, 
and cut off his communication with Philadelphia, which, 
if successfully carried out in the position which he then 
occupied, would have hemmed him in between the British 
army and their fleet, where he must have been overpowered, 
or compelled to fight his way out under every disadvantage. 
He accordingly, after reconnoitering the enemy, withdrew to 
Chads’ Ford, on the Brandywine, where he arrived on the 
9th of September, and took up his position on the east side 
of the stream, and entrenched himself on the high ground 
immediately north of the present Chads’ Ford Hotel. Max- 
well’s light infantry occupied the advanced posts, and during 
the night of the 10th threw up defences on the west side, at 
the approaches to the ford. At this spot, in the beautiful 


valley of Chester County’s classic stream, Washington re- 


' Gen. R. Fitzpatrick, an officer under Howe, wrote to the Countess of 
Ossory, from the Head of Elk (Sept. 1, 1777) : “ We have had a most tedious 
voyage from New York to this part of the Continent, where we have found 
no enemy to trouble us hitherto, as our antagonists have very wisely adopted 
a system of avoiding fighting. . . . . A soldier of ours was yesterday 
taken by the enemy beyond our lines, who had chopped off an unfortunate 
woman’s fingers in order to plunder her of her rings. I really think the re- 
turn of this army to England is to be dreaded by the peaceable inhabitants, 
and will occasion a prodigious increase of business for Sir J. Fielding and 
Jack Ketch. I am sure the office of the latter can never find more deserving 
objects for its exercise. . . . . The maps give us very inaccurate accounts 
of the country, and our spies (if we have any) give us very little intelligence 
of our enemy; we heard different stories every moment, but none to be de- 
pended upon. General Washington dined here with a great attendance 
of officers two days before our arrival, and is now supposed to be between 
this and Philadelphia, which is about sixty miles from this place. The in- 
habitants are almost all fled from their houses, and have driven their cattle 
with them ; so we do not live luxuriously, though in a country that has every 
appearance of plenty, and is more beautiful than can be conceived, wherever 
the woods are at all cleared.” 
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solved to take his stand, and do battle in defence of the City 
of Brotherly Love.' 

On the evening of the 9th of September the British army 
entered Chester County in two divisions, one of which, under 
Gen. Knyphausen, encamped at New Garden and Kennet 
Square, and the other, under Cornwallis, a short distance be- 
low Hockesson Meeting House. Early next day they united 
at Kennet Square, whence in the evening the forces under 
Knyphausen advanced towards Welsh’s tavern, now known 
as the Anvil, probably for the convenience of water, and 


' The charms of the scenery of Chester County have found frequent ex- 
pression in poetry as well as in prose; but nowhere more suitably, or with 
more spirit, than in the language of her own son, the late T. Buchanan 
Read. The reproduction of the following lines, from his ‘‘ Wagoner of the 
Alleghanies,” is particularly appropriate at this time. 


The hour was loud, but louder still 
Anon the rage of battle roared 
Its wild and murderous will ; 
From Jefferis down to Wistar’s ford, 
From Jones to Chads, the cannon poured, 
While thundered Osborne Hill. 
Oh, ne’er before fled holy calm 
From out its sainted house of prayer 
So frighted through the trembling air 
As from that shrine of Birmingham! 


Oft through the opening cloud we scanned 

The shouting leaders, sword in hand, 
Directing the tumultuous scene ; 

There galloped Maxwell, gallant Bland, 
The poet-warrior, while between, 

Ringing o’er all his loud command, 
Dashed the intrepid Greene. 


Here Sullivan in fury trooped, 
There Weedon like an eagle swooped, 
With Muhlenberg—where they were grouped 
The invader dearly earned his gains- 
And (where the mad should only be, 
The fiercest champion of the free) 
The loudest trumpet-call was Wayne’s 3 
While in a gale of battle-glee, 
With rapid sword and pistol dealing 
The blows which set the foemen reeling, 
Sped “ Light-horse Harry Lee.” 
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those under Cornwallis remained encamped on the hills north 
and west of Kennet Square. 

On the morning of the 11th the army divided into two 
columns—one division, under Knyphausen, marching directly 
through Kennet and Pennsbury Townships to Chads’ Ford, 
by the Philadelphia road; and the other, under Cornwallis, 
and accompanied by Sir William Howe, taking a circuitous 
route, traversing portions of the townships of Kennet, East 
Marlborough, Newlin, West Bradford, East Bradford, and 
Birmingham, crossing the west branch of the Brandywine at 
Trimble’s Ford, a short distance south of Marshalton, and 
the east branch mainly at Jefferis’ Ford, and approaching 
Birmingham Meeting House from the north: the object of 
these movements being to hem the Americans in between the 
two forces, and thus make them an easy prey. 

The column under Cornwallis set out about daybreak, and 
that under Knyphausen about nine o’clock. A very dense 
and heavy fog continued until a late hour. The column un- 
der Knyphausen skirmished with the advanced parties of the 
American army sent forward to harass the march of the 
British troops. Maxwell’s corps, which occupied the hills 
west of the Brandywine, was driven across the stream after a 
severe engagement, and joined the main body of the Ameri- 
can army, which was ranged in order of battle, awaiting the 
attack of the enemy. Several detachments of the Americans 
subsequently recrossed the creek and assailed the British, 
who were laboring to throw up entrenchments and plant bat- 
teries. A footing having been secured on the western bank, 
Gen. Maxwell returned in force, and a warm conflict ensued ; 
the Americans driving the enemy from the ground. The 
sharpness of the skirmish soon drew upon them overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and the Americans were again repulsed. Knyp- 
hausen paraded on the heights, reconnoitering the American 
army, and by various movements appeared to be making dis- 
positions to force a passage of the stream, and every moment 
the attempt was expected to be made. 

Gen. Cornwallis, with the larger division of the British 
army, under the cover of the hills and forests, and aided by 
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the fog, proceeded in the circuitous route a considerable dis- 
tance unobserved, and must have reached the hills south of 
Trimble’s Ford about the time that Knyphausen moved from 
his position east of Kennet Square. Some cannons were dis 
charged at this point (and cannon-balls have been found in 
the vicinity) for which it is difficult to account, unless they 
were designed to notify Knyphausen that they had gained a 
midway position, or to direct him to march to the Ford. 

Gen. Sullivan, who commanded the right wing of the Ame- 

rican army, had received instructions to guard the fords as 
high up as Buflington’s—now Little’s—just above the forks 
of the Brandywine, and scouting parties were sent out in 
various directions to watch the movements of the enemy. 
About one o’clock intelligence was brought that the enemy’s 
left wing was about crossing the Brandywine above its forks, 
and Col. Bland sent word to Washington that a large force 
was seen advancing up the road towards Trimble’s Ford, and 
this was confirmed by a note from Col. Ross who was in their 
rear, and who estimated the force that he had seen at not less 
than five thousand. Washington, on receiving this intelligence 
of a large division being so far separated from the army at 
Yhads’ Ford, formed the design of detaching Sullivan and 
Lord Stirling to engage the column conducted by Cornwallis, 
should he attempt to cross the stream, while he in person 
should cross over with the residue of the troops and attack 
the forces under Knyphausen. 

In pursuance of this determination, Sterling was despatched 
with a considerable force to occupy the high ground in the 
vicinity of Birmingham Meeting House, while other necessary 
dispositions were made upon the left. At the critical moment 
when the plan was about to be executed, counter-intelligence 
was received, inducing the opinion that the movement of 
Cornwallis was merely a feint, and that after making demon- 
strations of crossing the Brandywine above its forks, he must ~ 
actually have marched down the right bank of the stream, 
and was about to re-unite his column with that of Knyphau- 
sen. This opinion was confirmed by the report of a number 
of light horse that had been sent to reconnoitre. 
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While Washington was in a state of painful uncertainty, 
produced by these conflicting accounts, Squire Thomas Che- 
ney—a citizen of Thornbury township—rode up to the forces 
under Sullivan with intelligence that the main body of the 
British army had crossed the Brandywine, and was already at 
hand, approaching from the north; and, being uncourteously 
received by that General, demanded to be led to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. This was done, and, although Washington 
was at first disposed to doubt the correctness of the informa- 
tion, he was at length convinced of its truth, and immediately 
disposed of his troops to -neet the emergency. It is said that 
some of the General's staff spoke rather sneeringly and in- 
credulously of the rustic Squire’s information, which roused 
his temper. “If you doubt my word,” said he to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, “put me under guard until you can ask 
Antuony WayYNE or PerstE Frazer if I am a man to be be- 
lieved ;” and then turning to the General’s Attendants, he 
indignantly exclaimed—“I would have you to know that I 
have this day’s work as much at heart as e’er a Blood of you!” 

I will not detain you on this occasion with the details of 
the battle which ensued—the far-famed battle of Brandy- 
wine. Suffice it to say, that, after a severe contest, which was 
participated in by the gallant Lafayette, the Americans were 
defeated with a loss of three hundred killed and six hundred 
wounded, while the loss of the British was reported at one 
hundred killed and four hundred wounded. Three or four 
hundred were taken prisoners, chiefly of the wounded.' 


' The following account of the engagement at Brandywine is from ar 
unsigned letter of a British officer, who took part in the battle, and has not, 
we believe, ever appeared in connection with a history of that event :— 

“T should have written the O Imperial ! consider the pain of the contusion. 
What excessive fatigue—a rapid march from four o’clock in the morning till 
four in the eve, when we engaged till dark. We fought. Describe the 
battle. ’Twas not like those of Covent Garden or Drury Lane. Thou hast 
seen Le Brun’s paintings and the tapestry at Blenheim are these natural 
resemblances. Pshaw! quoth the captain en wn mot. There was a most 
infernal fire of cannon and musketry; smoke; incessant shouting. ‘ Incline 
to the right! Incline to the left! Halt! Charge!’ etc. The balls plough- 
ing up the ground; the trees cracking over one’s head, the branches riven 
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A considerable part of the British army remained from the 
11th to the morning of the 16th of September in the neigh- 
borhood of the field of battle, the chief portion lying en- 
camped about Dilworthtown and south of it, on the proper- 
ties then of Charles Dilworth and George Brinton. Gen. 
Howe had his head-quarters at a house near by, still standing, 
and now owned by Elias Baker. During this time they had 
a cattle-pen near Chads’ Ford, where they collected and 
slaughtered large numbers of cattle and other animals and 
preserved them for the use of the army. Nearly all the live 
stock in the country for a considerable distance around was 
taken from the inhabitants. In some instances payment was 
made in British gold, but generally no compensation what- 
ever was given. The day after the battle, a detachment of 
the army, under Major-General Grant, marched to Concord 
Meeting House, where it was joined on the 18th by Lord 
Cornwallis with some light infantry and British grenadiers. 
From this point they moved to Village Green, a short dis- 
tance from Chester, and there encamped, leaving « detach- 
ment at Concord to guard the wounded left in the meeting 
house, and sending another to Wilmington, where there were 
some wounded. 

The Americans, after the battle, retreated towards Chester, 
where they arrived by different roads and at different times 
in the night. On the arrival of Washington at this place 
about midnight, he addressed a letter to Congress, giving 
them an account of the disaster. On the next day the army 
marched by way of Darby to Philadelphia, where it was 


by the artillery; the leaves falling as in autumn by the grape-shot. The 
affair was general. 

The masters on both sides showed conduct. The action was brilliant. 
Mr. Washington retreated (7. ¢., ran away), and Mr. Howe remained master 
of the field. We took ten pieces of cannon and a howitzer; eight were 
brass, the other two of iron of a new construction. I took a night-cap lined 
with fur, which I find very comfortable in the now ‘not summer evenings 
in my tent.’ A ball glanced about my ankle and contused it; for some 
days I was lifted off and on horseback in men’s arms."—See Materials for 
History, by Frank Moore, New York, 1862. 
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joined by straggling parties. The main body was encamped 
near Germantown, where they were allowed two or three 
days to rest. 

The question has been frequently mooted whether the fact 
that the British had divided their forces at the Battle of 
Brandywine should not have been discovered sooner than it 
was, and the disastrous defeat which took place have been 
prevented. I entertain the opinion, from a personal know- 
ledge of the entire section of country near where the battle 
was fought, that there was somewhere the most inexcusable 
negligence in not having earlier definitely ascertained the 
movements of the British army. The fords of the Brandy- 
wine where they were at all likely to cross, were all compara- 
tively near to the Americans, and were easily accessible; the 
country, though rolling, was comparatively open; the roads 
were substantially the same as now, and their movements 
could have been easily discovered in time to have enabled 
Gen. Washington to have disposed of his troops to the best 
advantage. The distance from Chads’ Ford to Jefferis’ Ford 
is but six miles, and to Trimble’s Ford about seven and a 
half miles. It is now known that small bodies of the British 
light troops crossed at Wistar’s (now Sager’s) Ford, and at 
Buffington’s (now Little’s) Ford—the latter on the east 
branch, just above the forks, and both between Chads’ Ford 
and Jefferis’ Ford—some time before the main body of the 
army crossed at Jefferis’ Ford, and yet no information of 
these movements appears to have been communicated to the 
Commander-in-chief. Tradition says that the great American 
chieftain was so conscious of the oversight in not having 
sooner discovered the movements of Howe, that he ever 
manifested a dislike and unwillignness to converse on the 
strategy of that day. 

It has been usual to attribute the loss of the Battle of 
Brandywine to this want of timely intelligence of the move- 
ments of the enemy; but it is problematical whether the 
Americans could have been successful under any circumstancs. 
The British army was well appointed and well disciplined ; a 
large part of the American army was, at the time, compara- 
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tively untrained, and this superiority of the British over the 
Americans would probably have enabled them to gain the 
day, even if Gen. Washington had received timely notice of 
all their movements. 

While, however, there was certainly negligence in not hav- 
ing sooner discovered the disposition of the British forces, 
yet we must be gentle with the memories of those who served 
their country in the war of the revolution. It was a period 
far too trying to judge men as on ordinary occasions. The 
Americans were fighting not for fame or power, but for jus- 
tice and liberty. They had left their homes and occupations 
to fight the finest troops of the most powerful nation of the 
world. When we consider the circumstances by which the 
patriots were surrounded, pitted against a foreign foe, and 
with a relentless and treacherous enemy at home, calling 
themselves loyalists, but better known by the designation of 
tories, our only wonder is, that success could attend their 
efforts ; and, looking at all the surroundings and the difficul- 
ties encountered and overcome, the disasters which befell the 
American arms became victories from the first gun which 
was fired in the struggle until the British laid down their 
arms at Yorktown. ' 

The British steadily pursued their purpose to seize Phila- 
delphia, and occupy it as their quarters during the ensuing 
winter. 

As it was deemed important to save that city from falling 
into their hands, Washington resolved to risk another en- 
gagement ; for, although the Battle of Brandywine had re- 
sulted unfavorably to the American army, it was considered 
that the British had there gained little more than the battle- 
field, and the ardor of the troops was unabated. 

At that time one of the principal crossing-places of the 
Schuylkill was at Swedes’ Ford, near the present southern 
limits of Bridgeport and Norristown, and as the British could 
not well cross lower down on account of the depth of the 
water, it was expected they would make the attempt to force 
a passage at that point, or higher up the stream. 

On the 15th of September, Washington left his camp at 
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Germantown, and with the main body of his army crossed 
the Schuylkill and marched up the Lancaster Road, with the 
intention of meeting the enemy and again giving battle. He 
proceeded to a point near the junction of the Lancaster and 
Swedes’ Ford Road, in East Whiteland Township, northwest 
of the Admiral Warren Tavern, and encamped his forces be- 
tween that point and the White Horse Tavern, having his 
head-quarters at the residence of Joseph Malin, now belonging 
to Joseph A. Malin. 

The British commander, having received intelligence that 
Washington was advancing upon the Lancaster Road, re- 
solved to attack him. The portion of his army which had 
been encamped in the neighborhood of Village Green—then 
known as the “Seven Stars”—left that point, under the com- 
mand of Cornwallis, on the 16th of September, and proceeded 
northward towards the Great Valley, by what is known as 
the Chester Road, by way of the present villages of Glen 
Riddle, Lima, and Howellville, and by Rocky Hill and 
Goshen Friends’ Meeting House. 

The forces which had remained encamped near the field 
of battle at Birmingham and Chads’ Ford, at the same time 
proceeded by way of the Turk’s Head, now West Chester, 
and the Boot Tavern, towards the same point, with the view 
of joining the forces under Cornwallis. 

On the morning of the 16th, Washington received informa- 
tion that the enemy were approaching by the way of Goshen 
Meeting House, and were already in the neighborhood of that 
place. 

The two armies moved to positions between the White 
Horse and Goshen Meeting House, on the high ground south 
of the valley, and both commanders commenced making prep- 
arations for action. Some detachments were made by the 
Americans to reinforce the advanced guard, and keep the 
enemy in check until the army should be properly arrayed. 
To Gen. Wayne was assigned the duty of leading the advance 
and opening the battle. Skirmishing began between the ad- 
vanced parties, and a sanguinary battle would probably have 


~ es but a rain-storm of great violence stopped its 
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progress. A consultation was had as to whether the British 
should be received on the ground then occupied by our troops, 
or whether they should retire beyond the Great Valley, which 
was in their rear, and in which the ground was said to be 
wet, and where, in case of a defeat, the artillery would cer- 
tainly be lost. Washington accordingly, after consultation, 
gave the order to move, and the American forces retired and 
formed on the high ground in the Great Valley, east of the 
White Horse and north of the old Lancaster Road, and there 
remained until about four o’clock in the afternoon awaiting 
the advance of the British army. 

The point where the skirmishing took place was on the 
high ground about one mile and a half north of Goshen 
Meeting House, and half a mile or more a little west of south 
of the old “Three Tons Tavern,” on the property now be- 
longing to the heirs of John Parry, deceased, in the north- 
eastern part of East Goshen Township. A few soldiers were 
killed in the conflict and buried there. A few were also 
wounded, and some prisoners were taken by the British. 

The Americans retired to the Yellow Springs, where, dis- 
covering that their ammunition had been greatly damaged 
by the rain, and that they were not in a condition to engage 
in a conflict, the march was continued to Warwick Furnace, 
on the south branch of French Creek, in the present township 
of Warwick, where a fresh supply of arms and ammunition 
was obtained.! 

The storm lasted some time, the British army during its 
continuance being encamped in the neighborhood of the Boot 
Tavern, on the farm lately owned and occupied by Samuel R. 


' When Howe made the storm on this occasion the excuse for not forcing 
an engagement with Washington, Joseph Galloway remarked: “Some men 
thought that the rain was in favor of disciplined troops, who would take 
more care of their ammunition from knowledge and experience than undis- 
ciplined, and that others were so weak as to imagine that no weather ought 
to prevent a superior force from attacking a shy enemy when an opportu- 
nity offered ;” but such a remark fell without meaning on the ears of a gen- 
eral who, although personally brave, was so careful of his men that he gave 
as his candid opinion that during July and August “troops should be ex- 
posed as little as possible in the field in America.” 
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Kirk, in West Whiteland Township, near Kirkland Station 
on the old West Chester Railroad, which was then owned 
and occupied by Samuel Jefferis, and between that point and 
the Three Tons Tavern, along the south valley hill. They 
burned nearly all the rails on the property of Mr. Jefferis, 
about ten thousand in number, and the farm lay unfenced for 
many years thereafter. The head-quarters of Gen. Howe were 
at the Boot Tavern, and of Lord Cornwallis at the house of 
Daniel Durborow, a short distance west of the Three Tons. 
Both houses are still standing. 

On the evening of the 17th Cornwallis with his division 
advanced to the Lancaster Road in the Great Valley, and 
took post about two miles distant from Knyphausen, and on 
the 18th the entire army joined at the White Horse, and 
moved down the Lancaster and Swedes Ford Road into 
Tredyffrin Township, and encamped on the south side of the 
Swedes Ford Road, a short distance east of the present village 
of Howellville, and between that and the village of Centre- 
ville. Lord Cornwallis had his head-quarters on the property 
of Enoch Jones, now belonging to Franklin Latch, near Cen- 
treville. 

From French Creek Gen. Wayne-on the 17th was detached 
with his division, amounting to about fifteen hundred men 
and four field pieces, to join Gen. Smallwood, who had com- 
mand of the Maryland militia, and was then in the rear of the 
British army. Wayne was ordered to harass and annoy the 
enemy, and to seize every occasion which might offer to en- 
gage him with advantage, and to endeavor to cut off the 
baggage-train, and by this means to arrest his march towards 
the Schuylkill, until the Americans could cross the river 
higher up, and pass down on the east side and intercept the 
passage of the river by the British. 

Gen. Wayne proceeded to the duty assigned him, and on 
the 18th of September encamped about three hundred yards 
a little north of east of this point on land now of H. G. Grif- 
fith, and which was about four miles in the rear of the enemy, 
distant from any leading road, and securely concealed, as he 
believed, from the knowledge of Howe. He established his 
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head-quarters at the house of a man named King, now of 
Robert Hutchinson, on the east side of what is now called the 
Sugartown Road, and a short distance south of the gate by 
which these grounds are entered from that road." 

On the 19th of September, Gen. Wayne watched the move- 
ments of the enemy as far as was practicable with the view 
of attacking them, should they attempt to move. On the 
morning of that day, on the enemy’s beating the reveille, he 
ordered his troops under arms, and took up the line of march 
for their left flank, and proceeded to within half a mile of 
their encampment, but found they had not stirred, and lay 
too compact to admit of an attack with prudence. Ina letter 
to the Commander-in-Chief, written at Paoli after 10 o’clock 
A.M., he stated that the enemy would probably attempt to 
move towards evening.? They did not move, however, but on 


' Wayne was no doubt chosen for this service, as his home was in the neigh- 
borhood, and he was acquainted with the locality. 

2 From the Life of Wayne, published in the “ Casket,” it appears that a 
number of letters passed between Washington and Wayne on the 17th, 
18th, and 19th of Sept. The following, however, are all we have met 
with :— 

Pao.t, half after 7 o’clock A. M., 19th Sept. 
Dear GENERAL— 

On the enemy’s beating the reveille I ordered the troops under arms, and 
began our march for their left flank, but when we arrived within half a mile 
of their encampment found they had not stirred, but lay too compact to ad- 
mit of an attack with prudence. Indeed their supineness answers every 
purpose of giving you time to get up—if they attempt to move I shall at- 
tack them, at all events. This moment Capt. Jones of Bland’s Dragoons 
brought in four prisoners; three of them belong to the Queen’s Rangers 
and one artillery-man; they don’t seem to know much about the movements 
of the enemy, nor the loss they sustained at Brandywine, but have heard it 
was very great. 

There never was, nor never will be, a finer opportunity of giving the 
enemy a fatal blow than the present—for God’s sake push on as fast as 
possible. Interim I am your Excellency’s most obedient, &c. 


PAao.t, } after 10 A. M., 19th Sept. 
Dear GENERAL— 


The enemy are very quiet, washing and cooking. They will probably 
attempt to move towards evening. I expect General Maxwell on the left 
flank every moment, and as I lay on their right, we only want you in their 
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the 20th, he received what he believed was reliable informa- 
tion that the British commander would take up his line of 
march for the Schuylkill at 2 o’clock on the following morn- 
ing, and he sent Col. Chambers as a guide to Gen. Smallwood, 
then near the White Horse, to conduct him to the place of 
encampment. When the junction with his forces should be 
effected, it was his design to advance upon the British rear 
and attack it while in the operation of moving. He had 
already reconnoitered a road leading along their right flank, 
and had determined on his plan of operation. To be in readi- 
ness for this purpose, he directed his men to lie on their arms, 
and, as it was raining, to protect their cartridge boxes with 
their coats, and that no time might be lost after the arrival of 
Gen. Smallwood, he had his own horse brought out, saddled 
and holstered ready for mounting, and his cloak thrown over 
his horse to preserve his accoutrements from injury from the 
inclemency of the weather. 

He had carefully guarded himself against surprise, planted 
pickets and sentinels, and thrown forward patrols upon the 


rear te complete Mr. Howe’s business. I believe he knows nothing of my 
situation, as I have taken every precaution to prevent any intelligence get- 
ting to him—at the same time keeping a watchful eye on his front, flanks, 
and rear. I have not heard from you since last night. 
I am your Excellency’s most obedient, humble servant, 
Antony Wayne. 


READING FURNACE, 6 o’clock P. M. (Sept. 19). 
Drar Sir— 


I have this instant received yours of half past three o’clock A.M. Hav- 
ing written to you already to move forward upon the enemy, I have but 
little to add. Generals Maxwell and Potter are ordered to do the same, 
being at Pott’s Forge. I could wish you and those generals to act in con- 
junction, to make your advance more formidable; but I would not have too 
much time delayed on this account. I shall follow as speedily as possible 
with jaded men—some may probably go off immediately, if I find they are 
in a condition for it. The horses almost all out on the patrol. Cartridges 
have been ordered for you. Give me the earliest information of everything 
interesting, and of your moves, that I may know how to govern mine by 
them. The cutting off of the enemy’s baggage would be a great matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Gro. WAsHINGTON. 
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roads leading to the enemy’s camp. Between nine and ten 
o’clock he received a visit from a friendly citizen of the 
neighborhood—a Mr. Jones—who had come to his quarters 
to give information, that a servant of Mr. Clayton, who had 
been taken by the enemy and afterwards liberated, had said 
that he had overheard some of the British soldiers speaking 
of an attack to be made upon Wayne’s detachment during 
the course of the night. Gen. Wayne thought proper, in 
consequence, to take some additional precautions. He des- 
patched a number of videttes, with orders to patrol all the 
roads leading to Howe’s camp. He planted new pickets, one 
on a by-path leading from the Warren Tavern to the camp, 
and others to the right and in the rear. In addition to these, a 
horse picket was well advanced upon the Swedes Ford Road. 
And having taken these precautions, he lay in momentary ex- 
pectation of Gen. Smallwood’s arrival, to enable him to take 
the offensive. 

Although the British commander did not know where the 
forces under Gen. Wayne lay, there were Tories residing in 
the neighborhood who did, and by these he was informed of 
the precise locality and of the nature of the approaches to it. 
He at once sent Gen. Grey to surprise and cut him off, and 
moved Col. Musgrave'with the 40th and 55th Regiments up 
the Lancaster Road, near to the Paoli Tavern, to intercept 
any attempt to retreat over that route. The watchword of 
the Americans for that night was “Here we are and there 
they go,” and this, the tradition of the neighborhood says, 
through some treachery, was communicated to the enemy. 

Gen. Grey,' guided by his Tory aids, as is generally believed, 
marched from his encampment near Howellville, up the 
Swedes Ford Road, and massed his troops on that road, as 
near the camp of Wayne as possible, without betraying a 
knowledge of his approach. From there he moved on up the 
road to what is now known as the Valley Store, at the junc- 
tion of the Swedes Ford and Long Ford Roads, north of the 


' See Penna Mag. of Hist. and Biography, vol. i. p. 14. Sargent’s Life 
of Andre, 99. Mr. Sargent states that André was an aid to Grey at Paoli. 
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Admiral Warren. At this point there was an American 
picket, who fired and escaped. Tradition says the British 
made use of the American watchword, but the picket discov- 
ered they were not Americans, and fired. Gen. Grey then 
proceeded south on the Long Ford Road to near the Admiral 
Warren, where they encountered another picket, who also 
fired and escaped; from there he cautiously moved through 
the woods and up the ravine through the south valley hill 
north of this point, and near to the present Malvern Station 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The first intelligence Gen. Wayne received of the enemy’s 
advance was from one of the videttes whom he had sent out 
in consequence of the notice received from Mr. Jones. Several 
pickets had been silently bayonetted in the darkness, and 
being missed by the patrolling officer, his suspicions were 
aroused, and he hastened to the head-quarters of his com- 
mander with the information. The troops were immediately 
ordered under arms, and many of them were awakened from 
their slumbers by the cry, “Up, men, the British are on you!” 
The night was dark, and being rendered more obscure by tne 
surounding woodland, much had to be left to conjecture as to 
the point of attack. Having ascertained, however, that the 
enemy were advancing upon his right, where the artillery 
was placed, Wayne directed Col. Humpton, his second in 
command, to wheel the division by sub-platoons to the right, 
and to march off by the left, and gain the road leading on the 
summit of the hill towards the White Horse, being the road 
on which the division had marched two miles the previous 
evening. The division wheeled accordingly, and the artillery 
moved off; but owing to some misapprehension, as is alleged, 
on the part of Col. Humpton, the troops did not move, 
although they were wheeled and faced for the purpose, until 
the second and third order had been issued. In addition to 
this, only part of the force took the right direction, while 
the other part took a wrong one, and were brought within 
the light of their fires, and thus gave the enemy an advantage 
which should have been most assiduously guarded against. 
Gen. Wayne took the light infantry and first regiment, and 
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formed them on the right, with a view to receive the enemy 
and cover the retreat of the artillery. 

Gen. Grey, whose forces consisted of two regiments, a body 
of light infantry, and the second and tenth dragoons, was 
enabled, in consequence of the darkness and aided by the 
knowledge of his tory guides, to approach very closely 
without observation. He gained Wayne’s left about one 
o’clock in the morning. The troops under Wayne met the 
enemy with spirit, and gave them several close and well- 
directed fires, which did considerable execution. They 
were, however, soon obliged to give way before the supe- 
rior numbers of the assailants. Seeing this, Gen. Wayne 
immediately flew to the fourth regiment, with which he 
again received the shock of the enemy’s charge, and covered 
the retreat of the rest of his line. After being again com- 
pelled to retire, he rallied such of Col. Humpton’s troops as 
had taken the proper course in their retreat, about three 
hundred yards in the rear of the last stand, where they were 
again formed ready to renew the conflict. Both parties, how- 
ever, drew off without further contest, and Wayne retreated 
to the White Horse, carrying with him his artillery and am- 
munition, except eight wagons loaded with baggage and 
stores, which, with a considerable amount of arms, were left 
upon the field, and fell into the hands of the enemy. 

The British forces amounted to nearly double the number 
commanded by Wayne. Gen. Howe had received from dis- 
affected persons such accurate accounts of the strength and 
position of the American forces, as enabled him to give to his 
own detachment so decided a superiority as to insure victory. 
He knew from his guides the precise point where to make the 
attack, and was enabled to move with decision and accuracy, 
while Wayne was under the necessity of acting, in a great 
measure, from conjecture. 

The British attack was made with bayonets and light 
horsemen’s swords only, in a most ferocious and merciless 
spirit. In emulation of a remarkable action which took place 
in the German war, Grey ordered his men to remove the 
flints from their guns, that not a single shot should be fired, 
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and thus gained the sobriquet of the “ No-flint General.” 
An officer of the British Light Infantry, in describing the 
attack, writes that, as they approached the camp of the 
Americans, General Grey “came to the head of the bat- 
talion, and cried out, ‘Dash on, light infantry!’ and, without 
saying a word, the whole battalion dashed into the woods; 
and, guided by the straggling fire of the picket, that was fol- 
lowed close up, we entered the camp and gave such a cheer 
as made the wood echo. The enemy were completely sur- 
prised ; some with arms, others without, running in all di- 
rections in the greatest confusion. The light infantry bayo- 
netted every man they came up with. The camp was imme- 
diately set on fire, and this, with the cries of the wounded, 
formed altogether one of the most dreadful scenes I ever 
beheld.” Another officer of the light infantry, in writing to 
a friend, said: “Then followed a dreadful scene of havoc. 
The light dragoons came on, sword in hand; the shrieks, 
groans, shouting, imprecations, deprecations, the clashing of 
swords and bayonets, etc. etc.; no firing from us, and little 
from them, except now and then a few, as I said before, 
scattering shots, was more expressive of horror than all the 
thunder of artillery, etc., on the day of action.” Even the 
wounded and sick were not spared, and many were killed 
after resistance on their part had ceased. It is this feature in 
the conduct of the British commander which has stigmatized 
it as “ British barbarity” and “cold-blooded cruelty,” and has 
given to this affair the title of the Paoli Massacre. 

When the attack commenced, Gen. Smallwood, with about 
eighteen hundred men, was within a short distance of Wayne, 
whom he was hastening to join. Had he commanded soldiers 
of sufficient firmness, his sudden arrival might have greatly 


' In Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution, vol. 2, p. 164, 2d ed., N. Y. 
1860, the following is given: A Hessian sergeant, boasting of the exploits 
of that night, exclaimed—‘ What a running about barefoot, and half 
clothed, and in the light of their own fires! These showed us where to 
chase them, while they could not see us. We killed three hundred of the 
rebels with the bayonet. I stuck them myself like so many pigs, one after 
another, until the blood ran out of the touch-hole of my musket.” 
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embarrassed the British general, and even given a different 
turn to the affair. The raw militia commanded by him be- 
came, however, excessively alarmed, and could not be brought 
to face the enemy thus unexpectedly encountered, and the 
advance having fallen in with a small part of the enemy who 
were returning from the pursuit, they fled in confusion, with 
the loss of one man only, and Gen. Smallwood, with the re- 
mainder of his Romans, agreeably to the orders of Wayne, 
joined him at the White Horse. 

The loss of the Americans was about one hundred and fifty 
killed and wounded. The British reported their loss as eight 
killed, but the opinion of the neighborhood at the time was 
strongly against the veracity of this report, as many litters 
were seen to pass that night towards the British camp, and it 
is well known that they manifested extreme jealousy with 
regard to the discovery of the extent to which they suffered. 

The next morning the scene of the conflict was visited by 
the people of the neighborhood, and the sufferings of the 
wounded were alleviated as far as circumstances would permit. 
It had rained heavily the night before, and to assuage their 
thirst, the water was dipped up with leaves and with the 
broad brims of their hats, from the pools which had formed, 
and given to the men. Fifty-three mangled dead were found 
upon the field, and decently interred by the farmers in one 
grave, immediately adjoining the scene of action, on the spot 
marked by yonder monument. 

The unfortunate affair soon became the subject of animad- 
version in the army, instigated, it was said, by those who 
were envious of Wayne’s rising reputation, and in conse- 
quence he at once requested an inquiry into his conduct. This 
request was granted, and soon after the Battle of Germantown 
a court-martial was convened. The charge, which was pre- 
ferred by Col. Humpton, was, that Gen. Wayne “had timely 
notice of the enemy’s intention to attack the troops under his 
command on the night of the 20th of September, and not- 
withstanding that intelligence, he neglected making a dispo- 
sition until it was too late either to annoy the enemy or make 
a retreat, without the utmost danger and confusion.” Gen. 
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Wayne made a written answer to this charge against him, 
and, after a full investigation, the Court unanimously acquit- 
ted him of the charge, and further declared that he had done 
everything that could be expected from an active, brave, and 
vigilant officer, under the orders which he then had, and they 
further added: “The Court do acquit him with the highest 
honor.” 

The attack upon Wayne’s forces and their consequent re- 
treat, frustrated the contemplated operations against the right 
wing and rear of the enemy, and enabled Howe to move 
without being molested. On the morning of the 21st of Sep- 
tember he resumed his march, and in pursuance of his pur- 
pose to reach Philadelphia, moved down the road leading to 
Swedes Ford, intending to cross the Schuylkill at that point; 
but there were breastworks on the opposite side of the river, 
occupied by troops placed there by Washington, and seeing 
this, he turned up the river on the west side, with the inten- 
tion of making its passage at some of the fords higher up. 

The American army under Washington, in order if pos- 
sible to prevent the British from passing the river, had in 
the mean time moved from Warwick Furnace, and crossed 
the Schuylkill at what was then known as Parker’s Ford, at 
or near the present village of Lawrenceville, in this county— 
the officers and men wading the stream, which was breast- 
high—and marched southward on the east side, by way of 
the Trappe, as far as the Perkiomen. 

The British commander then made a feint of moving his 
army northward along the west bank of the Schuylkill, with 
the view of inducing the Americans to suppose that it was 
his intention to gain their right, or else by a sudden move- 
ment to seize the ammunition and other military stores de- 
posited at Reading. Washington, deceived by this move- 
ment, returned up the eastern side of the river to the neigh- 
borhood of Pottsgrove, and while he was there, Gen. Howe, 
on the 23d of September, suddenly wheeled his army, marched 
rapidly down the river, and dividing his forces, crossed with 
little opposition at Gordon’s Ford, now Pheenixville, and at 
Fatland Ford, a short distance below Valley Forge, and pro- 
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ceeded by easy marches to Philadelphia, which he entered in 
triumph on the 26th of September. 

One of the great difficulties with which the American cause 
had to contend, during the entire period of the Revolutionary 
War, after the early enthusiasm had in some measure subsided 
and war became a stern reality, was the fact that a portion 
of the people were either apathetic or disposed to favor the 
British interest. 

The region bordering on the Schuylkill River, through 
which the armies passed, was largely disaffected towards the 
American cause, and for that reason Washington could pro- 
cure very little reliable information of the movements of the 
enemy. Could he have obtained correct intelligence, he 
might have foiled Howe and saved Philadelphia. We per- 
haps appreciate too little the difficulties under which Wash- 
ington sometimes labored in obtaining correct information, 
by reason of this disposition among a portion of the people to 
withhold their aid from the struggling cause. 

The British army, in its march from the Head of Elk to 
Philadelphia, occupied about two weeks in its passage through 
Chester County, having entered it on the 9th of September, 
1777, and left it on the 23d of the same month. It traversed 
nearly the whole length of the southern part of the county 
(then comprising within its limits the present county of Dela- 
ware), and also made incursions into several townships not on 
the line of the main route, before making its exit in the 
neighborhood of the present town of Phenixville and of Val- 
ley Forge, and taking up its winter quarters in the quiet city 
of Penn. This was the only time during the entire contest 
that the soil of our good county was pressed by the foot of 
the invader, if we except the occasional foraging expeditions 
sent out from Philadelphia while it was occupied by the 
British army. 

The plunder and devastation perpetrated by the enemy— 
English as well as Hessians—on the private property of pas- 
sive non-combatants during this period, in violation of the 
proclamation issued by Howe, was enormous and wanton, 
while compensation for any portion of the property taken was 
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rarely made by those in command. Many families were 
stripped of everything they possessed, and left in a state of 
perfect destitution. “The British army had not before 
passed through a district of country so rich in agricultural 
productions, nor one in which every farm-house was so well 
stored with everything that could minister to the real com- 
forts of life.” Hence they did not fail to gather a rich har- 
vest, carrying off horses, cattle, sheep, swine, grain, provisions, 
clothing, and whatever they could lay their hands on that 
could be used in the camp or on the march. Independent, 
however, of the property thus carried off, the wanton destruc- 
tion of furniture and other articles which they could not use 
was unworthy of the most barbarous. people, and this devas- 
tation was not confined to the track of the army, but extended 
for a considerable distance on either side. 

For forty years the spot where the patriot dead of this 
field lay interred was unmarked, save by a heap of stones ; 
but on the 20th of September, 1817, the Republican Artil- 
lerists of Chester County, aided by their fellow citizens, 
erected a monument over their remains, appropriately in- 
scribed. On that occasion an address was delivered by Major 
Isaac D. Barnard, and an account of the massacre was given 
by the Rev. David Jones, then in his eighty-second year, who 
had been the chaplain to the ill-fated warriors, and who was on 
‘the ground on that fatal night and barely escaped. The oc- 
casion was also honored by the presence of Col. Isaac Wayne, 
the son of Gen. Wayne. 

Soon thereafter these grounds, containing twenty-three 
acres, were purchased by the military organizations of Ches- 
ter and Delaware Counties, and set apart as a parade ground. 
On each returning anniversary of the massacre, for many 
years, the citizens, soldiers of these counties, and occasional 
visiting companies from Philadelphia and elsewhere, met 
here to participate in the ceremonies of the day, which, I 
believe, were for some years invariably closed with a sham 
battle. These visits were interrupted by the war of the Re- 
bellion, but since its close they have been resumed. The 
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scene of this conflict is probably the best preserved of any 
that marked the progress of the Revolutionary War. 

Sixty years have, in the progress of time, been added to the 
forty which preceded them, and on this one hundredth anni- 
versary of the day on which the heroes there interred laid 
down their lives that we might live free and independent, we 
meet to dedicate with loving hands a new and more stately 
and enduring monument to their memory. 

It gives me pleasure to add, in conclusion, that while on 
the occasion of the dedication of the former monument, the 
assembly then present rejoiced in the presence of a son of 
Gen. Wayne, we to-day are honored, in the person of our first 
Vice-President, Capt. William Wayne, with a great-grandson 
of Chester County’s brave and gallant hero, a gentleman who, 
inheriting the military qualities of his noble ancestor, was 
himself an officer in the Union Army during the late war 
with the South. 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE PAOLI MASSACRE. 


The following Account is from the Diary of Lieutenant afterwards Gen. 
Hunter, in the Historical Record of the 52d Regiment, and 1s printed 
in the Historical Magazine, vol. 4, p. 346. N. Y. 1860. 


As soon as it was dark, the whole battalion got under arms. Major- 
General Grey then came up to the battalion, and told Major Maitland, who 
commanded, that the battalion was going on a night expedition to try and 
surprise a camp, and that, if any men were loaded, they must immediately 
draw their pieces. The major said the whole of the battalion was always 
loaded, and that, if he would only allow them to remain so, he, the major, 
would be answerable that they did not fire a shot. The general then said 
if he could place that dependence on the battalion, they should remain 
loaded, but firing might be attended with serious consequences. We re- 
mained loaded, and marched at eight in the evening to surprise Gen. 
Wayne’s camp. We did not meet a patrol or vidette of the enemy until 
within a mile or two of the camp, where our advanced guard was challenged 
by two videttes. They challenged twice, fired. and galloped off at full speed. 
A little further on there was a blacksmith’s forge ; a party was immediately 
sent to bring the blacksmith, and he informed us that the picket was only 
few hundred yards up the road. He was ordered to conduct us to the camp, 
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and we had not marched a quarter of a mile when the picket challenged, 
fired a volley, and retreated. General Grey then came to the head of the 
battalion and cried out—Dash on, light infantry! and, without saying a 
word, the whole battalion dashed into the wood, and guided by the strag- 
gling fire of the picket, that was followed close up, we entered the camp 
and gave such a cheer as made the wood echo. The enemy were com 
pletely surprised ; some with arms, others without, running in all directions 
in the greatest confusion. The light infantry bayonetted every man they 
came up with. The camp was immediately set on fire, and this, with the 
cries of the wounded, formed altogether one of the most dreadful scenes I 
ever beheld. Every man that fired was instantly put to death. Captain 
Wolfe was killed, and I received a shot in my right hand soon after we en- 
tered the camp. I saw the fellow present at me, and was running up to him 
when he fired. He was immediately killed. The enemy were pursued for 
two miles. I kept up until I grew faint from loss of blood, and was obliged 
to sit down. Wayne’s Brigade was to have marched at one in the morning 
to attack our battalion while crossing the Schuylkill River, and we surprised 
them at twelve. Four hundred and sixty of the enemy were counted the 
next morning lying dead, and not one shot was fited by us, all was done 
with the bayonet. We had only twenty killed and wounded. 


Account by an Officer of the Second Battalion, British Light Infantry. 
From an unsigned letter in the Materials for History, edited by Frank 
Moore, N. Y. 1861. 


I have been in a more bloody affair at midnight on the 20th of September. 
The battalion I served in (the second light infantry), supported by three 
regiments and some dragoons, surprised a camp of the rebels consisting of 
1500 men, and bayonetted (we hear) from four to five hundred. 

The affair was admirably conceived and executed. I will (as it is re- 
markable) particularize. I was released from picket at sunset—the pre- 
ceding sunset I mounted—and was waked at nine at night to go on the 
bloody business. ‘The men were ordered to unload; on no account to 
fire. We took a circuit in dead silence ; about one in the morning fell in 
with a rebel vidette (a vidette is a horse sentinel), who challenged three 
times and fired. He was pursued, but escaped. Soon after two foot 
sentries challenged and fired; these escaped also. We then marched on 
briskly, still silent; our company was advanced immediately preceding a 
company of riflemen, who always are in front. A picket fired upon us at 
the distance of fifteen yards, miraculously without effect. This unfortunate 
guard was instantly dispatched by the riflemen’s swords. We marched on 
through a thick wood, and received a smart fire from another unfortunate 
picket—as the first, instantly massacred. We then saw their wigwams or 
huts, partly by the almost extinguished light of their fires and partly by the 
glimmer of a few stars, and the frightened wretches endeavoring to form. 
We then charged. For two miles we drove them, now and then firing scat- 
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teringly from behind fences, trees, &c. The flashes of the pieces had a fine 
effect in the night. 

Then followed a dreadful scene of havoc. The light dragoons came on 
sword in hand. The shrieks, groans, shouting, imprecations, deprecations, 
the clashing of swords and bayonets, &c. &c.; no firing from us and little 
from them, except now and then a few, as I said before, scattering shots, 
was more expressive of horror than all the thunder of the artillery, &., on 
the day of action. 


From the Diary of the Revolution, by Frank Moore, vol. 1, p. 498. 
Copied from Gaine’s Mercury. 


Sept. 22. Yesterday the British having received intelligence of the situ- 
ation of General Wayne, and his design of attacking their rear should they 
attempt to pass the Schuylkill, a plan was concerted for surprising him, and 
the execution intrusted to Major-General Grey. The troops for this service 
were the fortieth and fifty-third regiments under Lieutenant-Colonel Mus- 
grave, and the second battalion of light infantry, the forty-second and forty- 
fourth regiments, under the general. The last detachment marched at ten 
o’clock last night—the other at eleven. No soldiers of either were suffered 
to load; they that could not draw their pieces took out the flints. The 
general knew nearly the spot where the rebel corps lay, but nothing of the 
disposition of their camp. He represented to the men that firing would dis- 
cover them to the enemy, kill their own friends, and cause a confusion favor- 
able to the escape of the rebels, and, perhaps, productive of disgrace to the 
British. On the other hand, by not firing, they would know the foe to be 
wherever fire appeared, and a charge insured his destruction; that amongst 
the enemy, those in the rear would direct their fire against whoever fired in 
front, and consequently destroy each other. 

General Grey marched by the road leading to the White Horse, and took 
every inhabitant with him as he passed along. About three miles from 
camp he turned to the left, and proceeded to the Admiral Warren, where, 
having forced intelligence from a blacksmith, he came in upon the out sen- 
tries, pickets, and camp of the rebels. The sentries fired and ran off, to the 
number of four, at different intervals; the picket was surprised, and most 
of them killed in endeavoring to retreat. On approaching the right of the 
camp, the line of fires were perceived, and the light infantry, being ordered 
to form to the front, rushed along the line, putting to the bayonet all they 
came up with, and, overtaking the main lierd of fugitives, stabbed great 
numbers, and pressed on their rear till it was thought prudent to order them 
to desist. The forty-fourth regiment, advancing in line likewise, closed up 
in support of the light infantry, putting to the sword such of the rebels as 
the heat of the pursuit had escaped that corps; whilst the forty-second came 
on in a third line as a reserve. Upwards of two hundred were killed and as 
many more wounded. Seventy-one prisoners were brought off—forty of 
them being badly wounded were left at different houses on the road. The 
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British loss consisted of Captain Wolfe and one or two men killed, Lieut. 
Hunter and five men wounded. It was about one o'clock this morning 
when the attack was made, and the rebels were then assembling to move 
towards the King’s forces. 


Extract from General Howe's Letter to Lord George Germain. 
See Remembrancer, vol. 5, p. 413. 
HEAD-QUARTERS, GERMANTOWN, Oct. 10, 1777. 
My Lorp:— 
* * *” * * * * * 

The enemy crossed the Schuylkill on the 18th, above French Creek, and 
encamped upon the river on each side of Perkyomy Creek, having detached 
troops to all the fords of Schuylkill, with cannon at Swedesford and the 
fords below it. 

Upon intelligence that General Wayne was lying in the woods with a 
corps of fifteen hundred men, and four pieces of cannon, about three miles 
distant, and in the rear of the left wing of the army, Major-general Grey 
was detached on the 20th, late at night, with the Second light-infantry, the 
Forty-second and Forty-fourth regiments, to surprise this corps. 

The most effectual precaution being taken by the General to prevent his 
detachment from firing, he gained the enemy’s left about one o’clock, and, 
having by the bayonet only, forced their out-sentries and pickets, he rushed 
in upon their encampment, directed by the light of their fires, killed and 
wounded not less than three hundred on the spot, taking between seventy 
and eighty prisoners, including several officers, the greater part of their 
arms, and eight wagons loaded with baggage and stores. Upon the first 
alarm the cannon were carried off, and the darkness of the night, only, 
saved the remainder of the corps. One captain of light-infantry and three 
men were killed in the attack, and four men wounded. Gallantry in the 
troops, and good conduct in the General, were fully manifested upon this 


critical service. 
* * * * * * * * 


With most perfect respect, 
I have the honor to be, &c., 
W. Hows. 


Letter of Col. Samuel Hay to Col., afterwards Gen., William Irvine. 
CAMP AT THE TRAP, Sept. 29, 1777. 


Dear Cotonex: Since I had the pleasure of seeing you the division under 
the command of General Wayne has been surprised by the enemy with con- 
siderable loss. We were ordered by his Excellency to march from the Yellow 
Springs down to where the enemy lay near the Admiral Warren, there to 
annoy their rear. We marched early on the 17th instant, and got below the 
Paoli that night ; on the next day fixed on a place for our camp. We lay 
the 18th and 19th undisturbed, but on the 20th at 12 o’clock at night the 

22 
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enemy marched out, and so unguarded was our camp that they were amongst 
us before we either formed in any manner for our safety, or attempted to re- 
treat, notwithstanding the General had full intelligence of their designs two 
hours before they came out. 1 will inform you in a few words of what hap- 
pened. ‘The annals of the age cannot produce such a scene of butchery— 
al] was confusion—the enemy amongst us, and your regiment the most ex- 
posed as the enemy came on the right wing. The lst Regiment (which 
always takes the right) was taken off and posted in a strip of woods, stood 
only one fire and retreated, then we were next the enemy, and as we were 
amongst our fires they had a great advantage of us. I need not go on to 
give the particulars, but the enemy rushed on with fixed bayonets and made 
the use of them they intended. So you may figure to yourself what followed. 
The party lost 300 privates in killed, wounded, and missing, besides com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers; our loss is Col. Grier, Captain 
Wilson, and Lieutenant Irvine! wounded (but none of them dangerously), 
and 61 non-commissioned and privates killed and wounded, which was just 
half the men we had on the ground fit for duty. The 22d I went to the 
ground to see the wounded, the scene was shocking—the poor men groaning 
under their wounds, which were all by stabs of bayonets and cuts of light 
horsemen’s swords. Col. Grier is wounded in the side by a bayonet, super- 
ficially slanting to the breast bone. Capt. Wilson stabbed in the side, but 
not dangerous, as it did not take the guts or belly; he got also a bad stroke 
on the head with the cock nail of the lock of a musket. Andrew Irvine 
was run through the fleshy part of the thigh with a bayonet. They are all 
laying near David Jones’ tavern. I left Capt. McDowell with them to dress 
and take care of them, and they are all in a fair way of recovery. Major 
La’Mar, of the 3d Regiment, was killed and some other inferior officers. 
The enemy also lost Captain Wolfe killed, and four or five light horsemen, 
and about 20 privates, besides a number wounded. The general officers have 
been in council for three days, and the plan is fixed, but what it is we do not 
yet know. Inclosed you have the state of the British army with their loss 
at Brandywine ; you have it as 1 have it, and may judge of it as you think 
proper. 

You will see by this imperfect scrawl how many sorts of ink I have written 
with—all borrowed, and the inkstands dry, as I have no baggage, nor have 
had any these four weeks, more than one shirt and one pair of stockings, 
besides what is on my back ; the other officers are in the same way, and most 
of the officers belonging to the division have lost their baggage at Colonel 
Frazer’s, taken by the enemy. I have nothing new to inform you of. My 


* Captain Andrew Irvine received seventeen bayonet wounds in all, one of 
which penetrated through his company-book, which, in the confusion, he had 
taken up and thrust into the breast-pocket of his coat to carry off. He never 
entirely recovered, but died soon after the close of the war from the effects of 
these wounds. 
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compliments to Mrs. Irvine and Mrs. Armstrong ; let her know the General 
is very well, and lodges near our camp. 
I am with great respect, 
Yours affectionately, 
Samue.t Hay. 


P.S.—The officers of the division have protested against Gen. Wayne’s 
conduct, and lodged a complaint and requested a court martial, which his 
Excellency has promised they shall have. This has brought down his pride a 
little already.— Historical Magazine, N. Y., 1859, p. 349. 


Copy of a Memorandum in the Handwriting of Capt. Thomas Buchanan 
of First Pennsylvania Regiment. 


At the affair of Paoli, in the fall of 1777, I was sent forward to Gen. 
Smallwood, that lay at the White Horse, to get him to cover our retreat and 
fix a place of rendezvous, &c. He sent me forward to try to stop as many 
of his broken troops that had taken the road to Downingtown. On coming 
near to there, I found where some of his artillery had thrown a field-piece 
into a limekiln, and had broke the carriage. I went on to Downingtown, 
and fixed a guard on the road to stop the runaways; got a wheeler and 
blacksmith to mend the carriage, and went down and put the cannon on the 
carriage, &c. 


From Saffell’s Records of the Revolution. 
HEAD-QUARTERS, TOAMENSING, Oct. 11, 1777. 


The Court of Inquiry, of which Lord Stirling is President,' now sitting at 
the President’s quarters, is to inquire into the conduct of Brigadier-General 
Wayne, viz., that he had timely notice of the enemy’s intentions to attack 
the troops under his command on the night of the 20th ult.; and, notwith- 
standing that intelligence, he neglected making a disposition until it was too 
late either to annoy the enemy or make a retreat without the utmost danger 
and confusion. The President will give notice when the Court can enter 
on the inquiry, and when the parties and evidence are to attend. 

Grorcr WasHINGTON. 


From Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, vol. 3, p. 372. 


Shortly after the 20th of September Gen. Wayne addressed the following 
letter to Washington. 

Str: I feel myself very much injured until such time as you will be kind 
enough to indulge me with an inquiry into my conduct concerning the 
action of the 20th of September. 

Conscious of having done my duty, I dare my accusers to a fair and candid 
hearing; dark and insidious friends I dread, but from an open and avowed 


* It consisted of Genls. McDougall and Knox, Cols. Spencer and Clark. 
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enemy I have nothing to fear. I have no other mode of showing them forth 
to open view than through your means. I must, therefore, beg an imme- 
diate investigation by a Court Martial. Your compliance will much oblige 
your Excellency’s most obedient humble servant, Antuony Wayne. 


'The action of the night of the 20th of September near the Warren has 
been variously and very erroneously represented. 

However sanguine some persons were in their attempts to detract from the 
merits of the General, and worthy officers of his division, who, with un- 
paralleled bravery, stood the bayonets of the enemy, saved all the artillery, 
and effected an honorable retreat in the face of every difficulty and danger, 
now find themselves egregiously deceived in proffering a charge which must 
have proceeded from the worst motives and the worst of hearts. A general 
court martial, of which General Sullivan was President, was held the 25th, 
26th, 27th, and 30th of October, for the trial of Brigadier-General Wayne, 
on the following charges, vez. :— 

That he had timely notice of the enemy’s intention to attack the troops 
under his command, on the night of the 20th of Sept. last, and, notwith. 
standing that intelligence, neglected making a disposition until it was too 
late either to annoy the enemy or make a retreat without the utmost danger 
and confusion. - 

Upon which the Court pronounced their sentence as follows :— 

The Court, having fully considered the charge against Brigadier-General 
Wayne, and the evidence produced to them, are wnanzmously of opinion 
that Gen. Wayne is not guilty of the charge exhibited against him, but that 
he on the night of the 20th ultimo did everything that could be expected 
from an active, brave, and vigilant officer, under the orders which he then 
had. The Court do acquit him with the highest honor. 

The Commander-in-Chief approves the sentence. The following is the 
General’s defence :— 

After the expiration of five weeks, during which period the tongue of 
slander has not been idle, I am happy to bring my case before a court of 
whose honor and impartial judgment I cannot have the least doubt. I shall 
not intrude on the patience of this court by any useless preface, but proceed 
to answer the charge. 

The first part of the charge exhibited against me, that “I had timely 
notice of the enemy’s intention to attack the troops under my command,” is 
very readily answered. 

I shall briefly notice what these gentlemen call a timely notice. A Mr. 
Jones, an old gentleman living near where we were encamped. came to my 
quarters between nine and ten o'clock at night, and informed me before 
Colonels Hartley, Broadhead, and Temple that a servant boy belonging to 
Mr. Clayton had been taken by the enemy and liberated again, who said 
that he had heard some of their soldiers say that they intended to attack me 


* Extract. of a communication dated White Marsh, 2d of November, 1777. 
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that night. Although this could not be deemed a sufficient notice upon 
any military principle, yet I immediately ordered out a number of videttes 
in addition to those already planted, with directions to patrol all the roads 
leading to the enemy’s camp. I also planted two new piquets, the one in 
front on a blind path leading from the Warren to my camp, the other to the 
right, and in the rear, which made on that night not less than six different 
piquets. I had, exclusive of these, a horse piquet under Captain Stoddard, 
well advanced on the Swedes’ Ford Road, being the very way the enemy 
marched that night. But the very first intelligence which I received of their 
advancing was from one of the videttes which I sent out in consequence of 
the ¢’mely notice from Mr. Jones, who had only t¢me to go about a mile before 
he met the enemy. Immediately on his return the troops were all ordered 
to form, having been warned to lay on their arms in the evening, for a pur- 
pose which I shall presently mention. At this time it was raining, and in 
order to save the cartridges from wet, I ordered the soldiers to put their 
cartouch-boxes under their coats. This, gentlemen, does not look like a 
surprise, it rather proves that we were prepared either to move off or act as 
the case might require, when once apprized which way the enemy were ac- 
tually advancing. To have made any move previously to ascertaining that 
fact, might have been attended by fatal consequences, totally subversive 
of the views of the Commander-in-Chief. So soon as it was discovered that 
the enemy were pushing for our right, where our artillery was planted, 
Major Ryan carried my orders to Col. Humpton and to the division to wheel 
by sub-platoons to the right, and to march off by the left, and gain the road 
leading on the summit of the hill towards the White Horse, it being the 
very road on which the division moved two miles the previous evening. The 
division wheeled accordingly, the artillery moved off, but, owing to some 
neglect or misapprehension, which is not uncommon in Col. Humpton, the 
troops did not move until a second and third order were sent, although they 
were wheeled and faced for the purpose. At the very time this order for the 
retreat was at first given, and which I presumed was obeyed, I took the 
light infantry and the first regiment, and formed them on the right, and 
remained there with them and the horse, in order to cover the retreat. If 
this was not making a disposition, I acknowledge I know not what a dispo- 
sition is. 

Those troops met and received the enemy with a spirit becoming free 
Americans, but were forced to give way to numbers. The neglect or mis- 
apprehension of Col. Humpton had detained the division too long, otherwise 
the disposition would have been perfect. I was, in consequence, necessitated 
to form the fourth regiment to receive the enemy and favor the retreat of 
the others; this Col. Butler and the officers of the infantry of that regiment 
were concerned in and witness of. About three hundred yards in rear of 
that I again rallied such of the divisions as took the proper route ; those who 
went a contrary way and out of supporting distance, perhaps Col. Humpton 
can give the best account of. Here I havea fair and ample field for recrim- 
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ination were I so disposed. I shall waive the subject, and beg leave to read 
the orders which I received from time to time from his Excellency, Gen. 
Washington. 

In the eyes of gentlemen and officers I trust that I stand justified for the 
part I took on that night. I had the fullest and clearest advice that the 
enemy would march that morning at two o’clock for the river Schuylkill, 
and, in consequence of this intelligence, I had reconnoitred a road leading 
immediately along the right flank of the enemy, with Cols. Humpton and 
Hartly, and had the men /ying on their arms, to move (as soon as Gen. 
Smallwood should arrive) not from but to the enemy. For this purpose I 
had sent Col. Chambers, as a guide, to conduct that officer into my rear, 
who, with his division, was expected to arrive every moment, from two in 
the afternoon until we were attacked, at which time he was within a short 
distance of our rear, and retreated to the White Horse. 

I shall just put a serious question or two, and then submit the matter to 
the decision of this court. Suppose that, after all these repeated orders 
from his Excellency, and the arrival of Gen. Smallwood, I had retreated be- 
fore I knew whether the enemy intended to attack me or not, and that they 
should have marched for the Schuylkill that morning, which they actually 
did, would not these very gentlemen have been the first to default me for 
putting it out of my power to attack their rear? Would not his Excellency, 
with the greatest justice, have ordered me in arrest for cowardice and dis- 
obedience of his repeated peremptory and most pointed orders? Would not 
I have stood culpable in the eyes of the world? Would I not justly have 
merited immediate death or cashiering? I certainly would. What line 
could I follow but the one I trod? What more could be done on the occa- 
sion than what was done? ‘The artillery, ammunition, etc., were covered 
and saved by a body of troops who were rallied and remained on the ground 
more than an hour after that gentleman, Col. Humpton, the prosecutor, had 
effected his escape from danger, although, perhaps, not without confusion. 

I hold it needless to say any more, or to take up the time of this court on 
the occasion. I rest my honor and character, which to me are more dear 
than life, in the hands of gentlemen who, when deciding on my honor, will 
not forget their own. 


The Evidence of Capt. James Wilson, of the First Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment. See Historical Magazine, vol. 3, p. 375, N. Y. 1859. 

That on the night of the 20th Septr, Genl. Wayne Personally placec me 
With the Light Infantry, his orders to me Was, stand like a Brave Soldier’ 
and Give them fire. his Orders I Obey’d as Long as Possible, but the 
Enimy being too numerous forst me to Give Way to the middle Fence, 
Where I Rallied about Thirty men and Gave them the Last Fire. 

Ja. WIxson, 
Capt Ist Regt. 
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(On the back, in the handwriting of Lord Stirling, are the following ques- 
tions and answers :—) 

Q..“‘ What distance was the Light Infantry advanced from ye right of ye 
Division when you received the enemy ?” 

A. “300 yards.” 

Q. “ How long was ye placed to oppose the Enemy before they came to 
you at Firing distance ?” 

A. “ About 8 minutes, & then not above a rod distance.” 





NOTES ON THE IROQUOIS AND DELAWARE INDIANS. 


Communications From ConraD WEISER TO CHRISTOPHER SAuR, 
1746-1749. 


COMPILED BY ABRAHAM H. CASSELL, 
TRANSLATED BY MISS HELEN BELL. 


(Continued from page 167.) 


Of what is generally called a Religion, viz., a person openly 
contracting or uniting himself to God, and acting according 
to his prescribed laws and commands, either through fear or 
love, they have certainly (as I have said before) no outward 
form; therefore they have neither preacher nor meeting, no 
Formal Doctrine, no Formal Prayers; but when occasion 
offers we see that some confess and worship the Creator of 
all Things ; they have usually a quantity of superstitions ; if 
some of them are argued with, and such truths presented 
which they cannot deny, they apparently acknowledge and 
do not Contradict them; but perhaps a few minutes after- 
wards they will make a laughing-stock of them and scorn 
them. And they sometimes ask very foolish questions, for 
they have many silly fancies about spirits, about their dreams, 
and their sorceries; they believe that there are spirits in 
everything, in stones, rivers, trees, mountains, roads, &., with 
which their old men can talk ; sometimes they make offerings 
to these spirits, to incline them to protect them, and give 
them good luck in hunting and in battle. 

A certain Indian was on a long journey through the bush 
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with a German, and one evening, as a very heavy rain was 
coming on, they were building a hut; the Indian wanted to 
drive stakes into the ground; but, as the ground was stony, 
and the stakes would not go in, he began to speak to the 
spirits in the stones, telling them they must give way, so that 
he could drive the stakes into the ground, or he would force 
them to yield; presently he entreated them, saying, “ My 
Friend! I and my companion want to stay here to-night, and 
you must let me drive these stakes into the ground; so give 
way a little, or I will dig you out of the ground and throw 
you into the fire.” And thereupon he worked hard, every 
now and then speaking harshly, as if he were striving or 
fighting with some one. The German laughed at him; but 
he said, “« You see that I am beating, for the stones are giving 
way on one side. We poor Indians cannot use iron instru- 
ments like you Europeans; but we have other means, which 
we have learned from our Grandfathers, and we have it much 
easier if we talk to the spirits, and call them friends, and min- 
gle threats therewith, then we succeed.” 

They consider their sorcerers (Conjurors) prophets, for they 
can make them believe whatever they wish. These sorcerers 
are very well paid for their advice, which they give when 
desired. 

A small round hut about four feet wide is built for them, 
and covered with hides, or skins, or carpets; then a quantity 
of hot stones is carried into the hut, and they go within, as 
if they wished to sweat, and begin to sing and talk to their 
Familiar Spirits, until they seem to be drunken or swooning 
on account of the heat; occasionally they ask for a little 
water to cool themselves. In the mean time a whole house- 
ful of Indians sit around the hut quite devoutly; some call 
out to him: “O Grandfather! O Father! O Brother! hold 
out, cheer up, until thou hast entreated and moved thy Fa- 
miliar Spirit.” And this they do until a crow, or a fox, or a 
wolf, or any other wild animal comes to him in the hut and 
brings him the desired answer. The Sorcerer, or Conjuror, 
says nothing until he comes out of the hut, and then such an 
answer passes for an oracle, or a divinely true answer. The 
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sorcerer sometimes receives the value of 3/. to 4/. currency for 
such an answer, according as it is something important, and 
as the people who have asked for the advice are able; and it 
must always be paid for beforehand, before he goes into the 
hut. But many a one has been killed, if the thing did not 
come to pass, and the people found that they had been de- 
ceived, yet they often can give reasons enough why it did not 
happen as they had said. 

There is very little to say about their government or man- 
ner of governing and justice, excepting what pertains to their 
transactions and demeanour with other nations, for in that 
respect they take great pains: Each nation of the six tribes 
sends Deputies to the great Council at Onontago once or twice 
a year to confer with each other; they are very slow in com- 
ing to a decision in the Council, and have good rules which 
are looked to and kept inviolably, and when their delibera- 
tions are at an end, these rules are repeated once more, and 
the people are admonished to heed them. 

In this Council they treat each other in a very friendly and 
moderate manner: The wisest men among each nation are 
sent thither to bring forward any business in the name of the 
nation. 

The young people are certainly allowed to listen to the 
others, but even if 100 were present, no one would speak a 
word. 

One of them makes a statement; thereupon each of the 
envoys considers it in silence by himself, and afterwards they 
meet and decide the affair. 

All the other nations are as if in fear of the Council at 
Onontago; and, because they find out what their neighbors 
are doing through their spies or reconnoiterers (whom they 
always have, for they are very distrustful and suspicious), on 
this account they hold their old Councils before people who 
have intercourse with spirits, or before sorcerers and such. 

They are very just in keeping their contracts or promises ; 
but there is little justice among them, for they cannot punish 
uny one for an offence, except with death, which very seldom 
happens. When any one has done anything that is consid- 
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ered worthy of death, the most eminent men of the nation 
meet and examine into it, whether the charge is true or false; 
for no one is charged with or accused of anything among 
them except of murder or robbery. If it is found to be true, 
the friends of the guilty person try to appease the injured 
party with gifts, and then they are present at the tribunal. 
When the crime is too great, and the guilty person is a noto- 
rious murderer or thief, that is, has been guilty several times 
before, then they counsel his own tribe to kill him, his tribe 
advise his own family to tell him the sentence, and then his 
nearest friend, and very seldom any one else, kills him. 

The criminal is made drunk, and perhaps a quarrel is begun 
with him by the one who is appointed to do it, who then 
charges him with his offence, and at the same time informs 
him of the cause of his death. And in the ensuing quarrel he 
is-killed, and the rum bears the blame, so that the avenger 
of blood has no power over the doer of the deed. 

After their children are 14 or 15 years old, they have no 
other discipline than kind words and friendly admonitions, 
for fear the children might avenge it some time or other, and 
strike them on the head in their old age. As for the rest, 
there is entire peace and harmony among old and young in 
their villages; but if it should happen, as it does sometimes, 
that in drunkenness one person bites another’s finger, nose, or 
ear, there is nothing more required than that the person 
should acknowledge his fault, and go into the woods and get 
a healing plant or root, or pay some one to do it. They do 
not take it ill of one another, and do not avenge such a thing 
if they are reconciled, for the Rum has done it; for then a 
new quarrel would arise from the drunkenness itself. 

A person might be among them 30 years and even longer, 
and not once see two sober Indians dispute or quarrel ; when 
one of them has a deadly hatred to another, they endeavor to 
smother their anger, and are soon reconciled when it is pos- 
sible; otherwise either one or the other must leave the coun- 
try, or be continually in danger of his life. 

They never fight each other unless they are drunk; But 
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when two sober wise men fight, then death follows, for they 
seldom yield until but one remains. 

When friends come to them in their dwellings, they receive 
them very cordially. When deputies or ambassadors from 
their allies (those whom they are friendly to) come to them, 
they give them the best they can get; for this end all the 
young men are ready, so that when one of their leading men 
tells them, they go out and hunt, and bring everything they 
can obtain to the house where the envoys are, even if their 
own families suffer want. 

Concerning their Warriors. We cannot say with certainty 
concerning their number and the number of their warriors, 
for they are very much scattered about the streams which 
flow into the Mississippi, and around the Lakes or Seas of 
Canada and among the French. 

The Maquaische are considered to have about 100 warriors 
at home, 

The Oneider perhaps as many. 

The Tuscarrora have about 150. 

The Onontager not many over 200. 

The Cayjucker about 500. 

The Sinicker about 700 at home, or not far from home. 

The Six Nations live about 400 miles from Lancaster; if 
we could go there in a straight line, it would be much nearer ; 
but we cannot travel directly there on account of lofty moun- 
tains. 

The Onontager lie the farthest to the north, about 450 
miles from Lancaster, as the road goes. 

The Sinicker are the nearest to us. 

The Maquaische are the nearest to Albania, and live the 
farthest east of the Six Nations. It is about 200 miles from 
Albania to the Sinicker, who live principally towards the 
west. 

The Onontager live in the middle, and have the Sinicker 
and Cayjucker to the west or southwest. 

The Tuscarrora, Oneider, and Maquaische live to the east 
of them. 

(‘To be continued.) 
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THE WHARTON FAMILY. 
BY ANNE H. WHARTON. 


Tuomas WuHARTON,? who emigrated to Pennsylvania at an 
early date, was the son of Richard Wharton,' of Kellorth, in the 
Parish of Orton (or Overton),* Westmorelandshire, England. 
His parents were members of the Church of England, and on 
the 1tth of October, 1664, he was baptized in All Saints 
Church, Orton. At what period he adopted the tenets of the 
Friends I am unable to discover, but at the time of his mar- 
riage he was certainly in full membership with their Society. 
The marriage took place January 20, 1688-9, O.S., at the 
Bank Meeting House in Philadelphia, where he and Rachel 
Thomas, in the quaint phraseology of their marriage certificate, 
“having declared their Intentions of taking each other in 
marriage before several public meetings of the People of God, 
called Quakers,” . . . “according to the good order used 
amongst them, whose Proceedings therein, after a deliberate 
Consideration thereof, were approved by the said Meetings: 
They appearing Clear of all others. Now these are to Certify 
all whom it may concern, that for the full accomplishing of 
their said Intentions, this Second day of the Eleventh month, 
called January, in the Year One thousand Six Hundred, 
Eighty and Eight. They” . . . “appeared in a public 
Assembly of the aforesaid People and others mett together 
for that end and purpose . . . and (according to the Example 
of the holy men of God recorded in the Scriptures of Truth) 
in a Solemn manner, he the said Thomas taking the said 
Rachel by the hand, did openly declare as followeth—Friends, 
in the presence of God and before you his people do I take 
Rachel Thomas to be my wife and do promise to be a faithful 
and loving husband, until death separate us.” After record- 
ing a similar declaration on the part of Rachel, the certificate 


* See Clark’s British Gazetteer, London, 1852. 
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proceeds—“ And the said Thomas Wharton and Rachel 

Thomas, as a further Confirmation thereof, did then and there 

to these Presents set their hands, Tuomas WHARTON. 
RacHEL WHARTON.” 


Among the witnesses were Micah and James Thomas, 
Sen., also Samuel Richardson, William Salway, and William 
Southeby, about that time members of the Provincial Council, 
John White, then speaker of the Assembly, and William 
Bradford, the celebrated printer. 

Rachel Thomas was born Sept. 1, 1664, in Monmouthshire, 
Wales. She suryived her husband nearly thirty years, and 
died in Philadelphia, June 10, 1747. 

Thomas Wharton was principally engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, and was unambitious of political distinction; he was, 
however, on October 6, 1713, elected a member of the Com- 
mon Council of the city of Philadelphia, and gave an active 
attendance to his duties in that position until his death. He 
remained during his life an earnest member of the religious 
denomination to which, in his youth, he had attached him- 
self. He died in Philada. July 31, 1718, leaving a consider- 
able estate to be divided between his children. 

Thomas and Rachel Wharton had eight children, all b. in 
Philada. 

3. Josepn, b. Nov. 25, 1689; bu. July 24, 1690. 

4, Ricuarp, d. unm. Philada. Mar. 5, 1721. 

. Mary, d. unm. Philada. Jan. 10, 1763, aged 67. 

. JAMES. 

. Tuomas, m. Christ Church, Philada. Sept. 12, 1728, Mary Curry. In 
his will, proved 1730, he styles himself “ Mariner,” and bequeathes 
all his estate to his wife. She m. 2dly, in 1736, Richard Grafton. 

. Racuet, d. unm.; bu. Aug. 7, 1735. 

. Jonny, m. Mary Dobbins. 

. Joserpn, b. Aug. 4, 1707; m. 1st, Hannah Carpenter; and 2dly, 
Hannah Ogden. 


9. Jon Warton’ (Thomas,? Richard’) m., Chester Co., Nov. 
2,1727, Mary, dau. of James Dobbins. She was b. 1696, and 
d. Philada. Jan. 10, 1768. After his marriage he resided for 
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many years in Chester Co., of which from 1730 to 1737 he 
was annually selected coroner. He had five children. 


11. James, bu. Philada. May 4, 1785, aged 53 years; m. lst, Mary Hogg; 
and 2dly, Christiana Redd. 

12. Tuomas, b. Chester Co., 1735; m. Ist, Susannah Lloyd; and 2dly, 
Elizabeth Fishbourne. 

13. Joun, d. Oct. 22, 1799, aged 67; m. Rebecca Chamless. 

14. Racuet, m. William Crispin. 

15. Mary, m. Baxter. 


10. JoszpH Wuarton’ (Thomas, Richard’), b. Philada. Aug. 
4, 1707; m. 1st, Philada. March 5, 1729-30, Hannah, dau. of 
John Carpenter,* by his wife, Ann Hoskins. She was b. 
Philada. Nov. 23, 1711, and d. July 14,1751. He m. 2dly, 
June 7, 1752, Hannah, wid. of John Ogden, and dau. of 
Robert Owen, by his wife, Susannah Hudson.t She was b. 
Phila. March 16, 1720-1, and d. Jan. 1791. He was a very 
successful merchant, but towards the close of his life retired 
from business, and lived at his country seat, Walnut Grove, 
which soon after his death was made famous as the scene of 
the Meschianza. He d. in Philada. and was bu. in Friends 
Ground, July 27,1776. By his 1st wife he had eleven chil- 
dren, all b. in Philada. 


16. Tuomas, b. Jan. 15, 1730-1; m. Rachel Medcalf. 

17. Samvuet, b. May 3, 1732; m. Sarah Lewis. 

18. Josepn, b. March 21, 1733-4; m. Sarah Tallman. 

19. Racuet, b. June 7, 1736; bu. Jan. 6, 1736-7. 

20. Joun, b. Jan. 17, 1737-8; d.-1770. 

21. Witutam, b. March 12, 1740; m. Oct. 15, 1767, Susannah, dau. of 
Jacob Medcalf by his wife Susannah Hudson, b. June 6, 1734. 
He d.s. p. Will proved, Philada. Jan. 21, 1805. 

22. Groraeg, b. March 13, 1741-2; bu. March 17, 1741-2. 

23. Cuar.es, b. Jan. 11, 1743-4; m. Ist, Jemima Edwards ; 2dly, Elizabeth 
Richardson ; and 3dly, Hannah Redwood. 

24. Isaac, b. Sept. 15, 1745; m. Margaret Rawle. 

25. Carpenter, b. Aug. 30, 1747; m. Elizabeth Davis. 

26. Bensamin, b. Feb. 12, 1749-50; d. Sept. 8, 1754. 


* Son of Samuel Carpenter, many years a member of the Provincial Coun- 
cil, and Treasurer of the Province, by his wife, Hannah, dau. of Abraham 
Hardiman. 

+ Daughter of William Hudson, sometime Mayor of Philada., by his wife, 
Elizabeth, dau. of Samuel Richardson. Richardson was a member of the 
Provincial Council, 1688-93. 
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By his 2d wife he had seven children. 
7. Mary, b. April 3, 1755; m. William Sykes. 
. Roszert, b. Jan. 12, 1757; m. Salome Chancellor. 
. Bensamry, b. April 29, 1759; d. April 9, 1764. 
. James, b. Jan. 3, 1761; d. Jan. 9, 1761. 
. Racuet, b. Aug. 27, 1762; m. William Lewis. 
. Hupson, b. Feb. 21, 1765; d. Aug. 10, 1771. 
. Franky, b. July 23, 1767; m. Mary Clifton. 


11. James Wuarton‘(John,? Thomas, Richard')m. 1st, Mary, 
dau. of Peregrine Hogg, sometime of Philada. but finally of 
London, Mercer, by his wife Mary Fitzwater.* She was bu. 
Philada. April 13, 1772, aged about 35 years. He m. 2dly, 
Sept. 14, 1773, Christiana Redd, who d. before him. During 
the Revolution he was the proprietor of a rope-walk, and 
furnished a large portion of the cordage for the vessels of the 
State Navy. He was bu. in Friends Ground, Philada. May 4, 
1785, aged 53 years. Of his seven children all but the last 
named were certainly by his first wife. 

34. ReyNnoup, m. 

35. JAMEs. 

36. Resecca, d. unm. Aug. 31, 1807, aged 46. 

37. Perearine, b. Feb. 14, 1765; m. Jane Brown. 

38. Grorce, m. Mary Doughty. 

39. Morris. 

40. Desoran Ciaypoo.e, m. Philada. May 7, 1795, Isaac H. Jackson. 


12. THomas Wuarton,t Junr.‘ (John,’ Thomas,? Richard’), b. 
Chester County, 1735; m. 1st, Christ Church, Philada. Nov. 
4, 1762, Susannah, dau. of Thomas Lloyd,t by his wife, 
Susannah Kearney.§ She d. Oct. 24,1772, and he m. 2dly, 


* Daughter of George Fitzwater, who, with his parents, Thomas and Mary 
Fitzwater, of Hamworth, Middlesex, Eng., was among the companions of 
Penn on his first visit to Penna. in 1683. 

t A biographical sketch of Gov. Wharton will be published hereafter. 

¢ Son of Thomas Lloyd, and grandson Thomas Lloyd, President of the 
Council, 1684 to 1688, and again 1690 to 1693. 

§ Daughter of Philip Kearney, of Philada., by his wife Rebecca, daughter 
of Lionel Britton. In the “Hill Family,” by J. J. Smith, Philada., 1854, she 
is said to have been Susannah Owen; but Susannah, wife of Thomas Lloyd 
and daughter of Philip Kearney, is a party to a deed from Rebecca Kearney, 
et al., to Edmund Kearney, and in the will of Joanna Kearney, who was also 
a party to the deed, Susannah Wharton is named as a niece of the testatrix. 
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Dec. 7, 1774, Elizabeth, dau. of William Fishbourne,* by his 
wife, Mary Tallman. She was b. Sept. 1752, and d. Philada. 
April 24, 1826. He d. at Lancaster, May 22, 1778. By his 
first wife he had five children. 
41. Luoyp Waarrton, m. Mary Rogers and d. s. p. 
42. Kearney, d. Jan. 4, 1848, aged 82; m. Maria Salter. 
43. Witttam Moore, d. Aug. 14, 1816, aged 49; m. Ist, Mary Waln; 
and 2dly, Deborah Shoemaker. 
44. Saran Norris, d. 1836, aged 64; m. 1st, Dr. Benjamin Tallman; and 
2dly, Samuel Courtauld. 
45. Susannau, bu. Philada. Feb. 2, 1773. 


By his 2d wife he had three children. 


46. Mary, b. Sept. 7, 1775; d. unm. Philada. June, 1799. 

47. Tuomas Fisusourne, b. Nov. 10, 1776; d. unm. Philada. Jan. 1865. 

48. Fisnzourne, b. Aug. 10, 1778; m. 1st, Susan Shoemaker; and 2dly, 
Mary Ann Shoemaker. 


13. Joun Wuarton‘ (John,’ Thomas,? Richard’) m. Philada. 
June 24, 1761, Rebecca Chamless. He was a shipbuilder in 
Philada., and during the Revolution, built for the Pennsyl- 
vania Navy two men-of-war, the Experiment and the Wash- 
ington. He was a member of Continental Navy Board, 1778- 
1780. He d. Philada. Oct. 22, 1799, aged 67 years. His 
children were 


49. Cuamugss, b. 1769; d. April 20, 1775. 
50. Cuamuess, d. unm. Philada. Oct. 22, 1802, aged 22 years. 


14. Racue, Wuartom' (John, Thomas,? Richard’) m. Friends 
Meeting, Philada. Dec. 10, 1762, William Crispin, son of Silas 
Crispin, of Burlington, N. J. He was a commissary of the 
American Army. “Collector of Excise. He d. Philada. April 
24, 1797, aged 60 years. They had six children. 


51. Wiiiiam. 
52. Saran, m. William Levis. 


* His father, William Fishbourne, a member of the Provincial Council, 
1723 to 1731, was born in Talbot County, Md., where his parents, Ralph and 
Sarah (Lewis) Fishbourne, then resided. William Fishbourne, the elder, 
settled in Philada. before 1700, and in 1702 married Hannah, daughter of 
Samuel Carpenter—see note, page 326. 
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53. Estuer. 

54. RacueE. 

55. Mary. 

56. Tuomas, bu. Sept. 23, 1781, aged 3 years. 


16. Tuomas Warton‘ (Joseph,’ Thomas,? Richard’), b. 
Phila. Jan. 15, 1730-1; m. Friends Meeting, Philada. Rachel, 
dau. of Jacob Medcalf, by his wife Hannah Hudson. She was 
b. Feb. 21, 1729-80. “He was a merchant of great wealth and 
influence, and of the sect of Quakers. In the enterprise of 
Galloway and Goddard to establish “The Chronicle,” a leading 
newspaper, he was their partner; and the parties supposed 
that Franklin, on his return from England, would join 
them. Previous to the Revolution, Franklin and Mr. Whar- 
ton were correspondents. In 1774, Washington records that 
he “dined with Thomas Wharton.” (Sabine’s Loyalists.) Like 
many other Friends, he was at first actively opposed to 
the oppressive measures of the British Government, and a 
signer of the non-importation agreement in 1765; but when 
the colonies resorted to arms his sympathy was entirely with- 
drawn from their cause. His prominence among the Friends, 
the majority of whom had pursued a similar course in regard 
to the active prosecution of the Revolution, made him an 
object of suspicion to the authorities of the newly arisen 
commonwealth, and in Aug. 1777 he and several other Friends 
were arrested, who, on their refusing to sign a parole, were in 
the following month exiled to Virginia. In April, 1778, they 
were allowed to return to Philada. Mr. Wharton, however, 
was proscribed as an enemy to his country, and lost his estate 
under the Confiscation Act of Penna. He d. near Philada. in 
the winter of 1782. 


23 (To be continued.) 
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WELSH EMIGRATION TO PENNSYLVANIA. 
AN OLD CHARTER PARTY. 
COMMUNICATED BY W. F. CORSIT. 


Articles of ffreightment, covenanted, indented, and made 
the seventh day of March, 1697-8, between Owen Thomas, of 
the County burrough of Carmathen, mercer, owner of the 
good shipp called the William Galley, now riding in the 
river of Towy, of the one part, and David Powell, of the parish 
of Nantmell, in the county of Radnor, and John Morris, of 
the parish of Karbadamfyneth, in the said county of Radnor, 
yeomen, of the other part: Witnesseth that the said David 
Powell, John Morris, and several other persons hereunto sub- 
scribed, being desirous to goe beyond seas for Pensilvania, 
have covenanted and agreed to and with the said Owen 
Thomas, owner of the said shipp, and Samuel Haines, master 
thereof, for a voyage or passage in the said ship by God’s 
grace, in manner and form following (vizt.). 

The said Owen Thomas, owner of the said ship, and the 
said Master, covenant and grant by these presents, to and 
with the said David Powell and John Morris, that the shipp 
with the first and next good wind and weather that God shall 
send after the tenth day of May next ensuing the date above 
written, shall depart from the said river of Towy, and directly 
sail for Philadelphia in Pensilvania, with the said passengers 
and such goods and wares as they shall sett aboard, or lay in 
the said shipp, on the River Towy, and being arrived or come 
to the sd. port of Philadelphia, or so nigh to the same as she 
safely and conveniently may come, shall there tarry for the 
space of ffive days next after her arrival, there to discharge 
and unload the said passengers, with all the goods and wares 
that shall be freighted and laden in her by them, freely on 
shore, upon the Key of Philadelphia. 

And it is further covenanted and granted between the sd. 
parties, that the sd. David Powell and John Morris as well 
for themselves as also for all others the passengers hereunto 
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subscribed, do hereby promise and engage to pay for them- 
selves and all other passengers from 12 years of age and up- 
wards unto the said Owen Thomas, the sum of flive pounds, 
in manner and form following (vizt.) flifty shillings for each 
of them att or upon the sixth day of April next, at the town 
of Rhayader upon the River Towy, and the other ffifty shil- 
lings att or upon the day of their entering aboard the sd. 
shipp, and for every passenger under 12 years of age the sum 
of flifty shillings each, before the day of their going aboard 
for the sd. voyage, and that all sucking children have free 
passage, and ffreight free of and for all wares and goods for 
said passengers, not exceeding twentie tunns weight, and that 
the sd. goods be unloaded at the charge of the said owner and 
master of the said shipp at the port of Philadelphia aforesaid. 

And it is further covenanted and agreed between the sd. 
parties, that in concideracion of the payments aforesaid by 
the sd. passengers, the sd. owner and master of the sd. shipp 
do covenant and grant to and with each and every of the said 
passengers, to find them during the time of their being aboard 
for the said voyage with sufficient meat, drink, and cabins, 
and all other necessaries, at the proper cost and charges of the 
said Owen Thomas, owner, and Samuel Haines, master of the 
said shipp. 

And it is further covenanted between the said partys, that 
the said David Powell and John Morris, together with the 
other passengers hereto subscribed, shall make themselves 
ready to appear before the owner or master of the sd. shipp 
att the Burrough of Carmathen, upon the said tenth day of 
May next, and in case the wind and weather do not then 
serve to hoist sailes for the sd. voyage, that the sd. passengers 
do covenant and grant to find and maintain themselves with 
meat, drink, and all other necessaries, for the space of flive 
days, next after the said tenth day of May, and in case the 
passengers be forced to stay longer after the said five days for 
wind, then the owner or master of the sd. shipp covenant and 
grant to find them with meat, drink, and other necessaries 
for fourteen days next after, and no longer. 

Provided, also, that the said shipp be not in readiness for 
the sd. voyage, att the sd. tenth day of May, that then the 
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owner or master of the sd. shipp do find and maintain the sd. 
passengers with meat, drink, and necessaries until the sd. 
shipp be fully ready. 

And it is further covenanted and agreed between the said 
parties that every master of a family among the sd. passen- 
gers having a wife and children, or a considerable family, shall 
pay att the time of their going aboard, ffive shillings encour- 
agement to the Doctor belonging to the said shipp, and all 
single persons, except servants, pay one shilling apiece. 

And also it is agreed by the sd. partys, that the said David 
Powell and John Morris shall bring to the said owner or 
master the sd. shipp a positive account of the number of pas- 
sengers intended for the sd. voyage, by the twentieth day of 
this instant, March ; and it is further covenanted between the 
said parties that the sd. Owen Thomas will find cellars, free 
without any hire, for the goods and wages of the passengers 
to abide until they be sett aboard the sd. shipp. 

And finally and lastly, it is mutually covenanted and 
agreed by and between the said parties, for themselves, their 
heirs, executors, and administrators, to observe, fulfill, and 
accomplish all and singular the grants, articles, and agree- 
ment herein before specified or mencioned to be observed, ful- 
filled, and accomplished by virtue of these presents. 

In witness whereof, both the sd. Partys have hereunto their 
hands and seals interchangeably sett the day and year first 


above written. 
OWEN THOMAS _[szat]. 
SAMUEL HAINES [szat]. 


Sealed and delivered in the sight and presence of us. 


DAVID WILLIAMS. 

THOMAS OSBURNE. 
David Powell, for 11 passengers. Thomas Jerman, for 3 passengers. 
John Morris, = 5 . John Powell, . 
Margaret Jones, “ 3 3 James Price, 
Edward Moore, “ 4 = John Vaikaw, 
Thomas.Powell, “ 3 “ Lymley Williams, 
Thomas Griffith, “ -2 4 Ann Lewis, . 


Rees Rees, ‘wm « Thomas Watts, 
+ 


Edward Nicholas, ‘“ - Waiter Ingram, 
Winnifred Oliver, “ 5 “ Benjamin Davis, 
_Evan Powell, “« § - 
Norse.—The above agreement was probably carried out in good faith by 
the captain and owner of the ship, as the passengers named were in Phila- 
delphia in March, 1699. 
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ROBERT MORRIS. 
PRESENTED BY MRS. ARMINE NIXON HART. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


In presenting a brief memoir of the life of Robert Morris, 
it is impossible to forget the biting sarcasm and sharp wit of 
Rufus Choate’s memorable toast,—* Pennsylvania’s two most 
distinguished citizens, Robert Morris,a native of Great Britain, 
and Benjamin Franklin, a native of Massachusetts.” It is to 
portray the life of one of these “ citizens” that I have been 
invited here to-day. 

Robert Morris, the Financier of the American Revolution, 
was born in Liverpool, Kingdom of Great Britain, on the 20th 
of January, 1733-34, old style, or what would be, according to 
the modern method of computation, January 31st, 1734. His 
father, also Robert Morris, came to this country and settled 
at Oxford on the eastern shore of Maryland prior to the year 
1740. He was there engaged in the tobacco trade as the fac- 
tor of Foster Cunliffe, Esq., of England. His tombstone in 
Whitemarsh burial ground, Talbot County, Maryland, records, 
that “ A salute from the cannon of a ship, the wad fracturing 
his arm, was the signal by which he departed greatly lamented, 
as he was esteemed, in the fortieth year of his age, on the 
12th day of July, MDCCL.” 

Robert, the son, at an early age came to Philadelphia, and 
entered the counting-house of Mr. Charles Willing, one of the 
first merchants of his day, and subsequently in 1754, at the 
age of twenty, formed a copartnership with his son Thomas 
Willing, which lasted until 1793, a period of thirty-nine years, 
and the firm of Willing & Morris became the best known and 
largest importing house in the colonies. In October, 1765, 
upon the arrival of the “ Royal Charlotte,” carrying the ob- 
noxious stamped paper for the colonies, a town meeting was 
held at the State House, to prevent the landing of the stamps, 
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and a committee was appointed to wait upon John Hughes, 
the stamp distributor, and demand his resignation of the of- 
fice. On this committee Mr. Morris was appointed, and from 
Hughes’ letters' it would appear that he and James Tilghman 
were the spokesmen on the occasion. Later in the same year 
Mr. Morris signed the Non-Importation Resolutions and 
Agreement of the Merchants of Philadelphia, and in January, 
1766, was appointed one of the first wardens of the port of 
Philadelphia, by the Assembly of Pennsylvania. Upon the 
formation of a Committee of Safety for the Province, in June, 
1775, Mr. Morris was made vice-president, Franklin being the 
head, and continued in the office until the dissolution of the 
Committee, in July, 1776. 

The appointment of Mr. Morris, by the Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania on the 8d of November, 1775, as one of the delegates 
to the second congress, then in session at Philadelphia since 
May 10th, was his first entrance into important public life. 
Soon after he had taken his seat he was added to and made 
chairman of the Secret Committee, which had been selected in 
September, to contract for the importation of arms and ammu- 
nition. On the 11th of December, he was designated as one 
of the committee to devise ways and means for furnishing the 
colonies with a naval armament, and subsequently, on the for- 
mation of a naval committee, he was made a member. In 
April, 1776, Mr. Morris was specially commissioned to nego- 
tiate bills of exchange, and to take other measures to procure 
money for the Congress. When Richard Henry Lee’s resolu- 
tion of June 7th came up for final action on July 2d, the day 
we celebrate, he, with John Dickinson, Thomas Willing, and 
Charles Humphreys, voted against independence; and after- 
wards, on the rourTH, when the Declaration was submitted for 
approval, he and Dickinson absented themselves from their 
seats in Congress. His action was of course much commented 
upon, and John Adams, the most ardent and at the same time 
the most severe and censorious of his contemporaries, wrote to 
General Gates: “ You ask me what you are to think of Robert 


1 2 Hazard’s Register, 247. 
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Morris? I will tell you what I think of him. I think he 
has a masterly understanding, an open temper, and an honest 
heart ; and if he does not always vote for what you and I 
think proper, it is because he thinks that a large body of 
people remains who are not yet of his mind.” This query 
was doubtless occasioned by the apparent inconsistency of 
Mr. Morris’s action with his views expressed to General 
Gates, in a letter written from Philadelphia on April 6th, . 
1776, in which he says :— 

“Where the plague are these Commissioners? If they 
are to come, what is it that detains them? It is time 
we should be on a certainty, and know positively whether 
the liberties of America can be established and secured by 
reconciliation, or whether we must totally renounce connec- 
tion with Great Britain, and fight our way to a total inde- 
pendence. Whilst we continue thus firmly united amongst 
ourselves, there is no doubt but either of these points may 
be carried ; but it seems to me we shall quarrel about which 
of these roads is best to pursue, unless the Commissioners 
appear soon and lead us into the first path, therefore I 
wish them to come, dreading nothing so much as even an 
appearance of division amongst ourselves.” Mr. Morris’s 
reason for this course was that he considered the act prema- 
ture and unnecessary, that the colonies were not yet ready for 
independence; and that his motives were respected and sanc- 
tioned by his constituents, and his patriotism never questioned, 
are shown by the fact that on the 20th of the same month, he, 
alone of the members who had voted with him, was re-elected 
a delegate. On this same day he wrote “From the Hills on 
Schuylkill” to Joseph Reed: “I have uniformly voted against 
and opposed the Declaration of Independence, because, in my 
poor opinion, it was an improper time, and will neither pro- 
mote the interest nor redound to the honour of America; for 
it has caused division when we wanted union, and will be 
ascribed to very different principles than those which ought 
to give rise to such an important measure. I did expect my 
conduct on this great question would have procured my dis- 
mission from the great Council, but find myself disappointed, 
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for the Convention has thought proper to return me in the 
new delegation, and although my interest and inclination 
prompt me to decline the service, yet I cannot depart from 
one point which first induced me to enter the public line. I 
mean an opinion that it is the duty of every individual to act 
his part in whatever station his country may call him to, in 
hours of difficulty, danger, and distress. "Whilst I think this 
a duty, I must submit, although the councils of America have 
taken a different course from my judgment and wishes. I 
think that the individual who declines the service of his 
country because its councils are not conformable to his ideas, 
makes but a bad subject; a good one will follow if he can- 
not lead.” Subsequently, on the 2d of August, when the 
engrossed Declaration was laid on the table to be signed, 
he subscribed, with firm hand and unfaltering heart, his 
signature to our Magna Charta. This act was not incon- 
sistent with his earlier course, for in that brief month great, 
changes had taken place. 

He cannot, however, be said to have been, like Sam. 
Adams, “ BurRNING FoR INDEPENDENCE,” for while he was ever 
earnest in his exertions to withstand the encroachments of 
the British crown, he afterwards, on several occasions, ex- 
pressed his great regret for the act. In October, 1777, after 
the surrender of Burgoyne, he wrote to Gates :— 

“Mr. Johnson, and, indeed, all the other Maryland dele- 
gates, are at home forming a Constitution. This seems to 
be the present business of all America, except the army. 
It is the fruit of a certain premature declaration which, you 
know, I always opposed. My opposition was founded on the 
evil consequences I foresaw, or thought I foresaw, and the 
present state of several of the colonies justifies my apprehen- 
sion. We are disputing about liberties, privileges, posts, and 
places, at the very time we ought to have nothing in view but 
the securing of those objects, and placing them on such a foot- 
ing, as to make them worth contending for amongst ourselves 
hereafter. But instead of that, the vigor of this and several 
other States is lost in intestine divisions; and unless this 
spirit of contention is checked by some other means, I fear it 
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will have a baneful influence on the measures of America. 
Nothing do I wish for more, than a peace on terms honorable 
and beneficial to both countries; and I am convinced it is 
more consistent with the interest of Great Britain to acknow- 
lege our independence, and enter into commercial treaties 
with us, than to persist in attempting to reduce us to uncon- 
ditional submission. I hope we shall never be reduced to 
such a vile situation, whilst a true friend of America and 
freedom exists. Life would not be worth having, and it is 
better to perish by the sword, than to drag out our remaining 
days in misery and scorn; but I hope Heaven has better 
things in store for the votaries of such a cause.” 

In December, 1776, when Congress retired to Baltimore on 
the approach of Cornwallis, a committee, consisting of Mr. 
Morris, George Clymer, and George Walton, was appointed 
to remain in Philadelphia, with extensive power to execute 
all necessary public business. It was just at this period that 
Washington wrote to Morris, from above Trenton, that unless 
he had a certain amount of specie at once, he would be unable 
to keep the army together, and could not foretell the result. 
Morris on his personal credit borrowed a sufficient sum, for- 
warded it to Washington, and enabled him to finish the vic- 
tory over the Hessians at Trenton, by his success at Princeton. 

On the 10th of March, 1777, Mr. Morris was a third time 
sent as a delegate to Congress, and soon after was placed on 
_ the Committee of Commerce, which succeeded the Secret Com- 
mittee. "When Hancock, in the fall of this year, on account 
of his ill-health, decided to resign his place in Congress, Mr. 
Morris was urged to accept the Presidentship, but he de- 
clined to serve, as it would interfere entirely with his private 
business, and disarrange his public engagements. Henry 
Laurens was therefore chosen as Hancock’s successor. In 
November, Mr. Morris was selected with Elbridge Gerry to 
repair to the army, and confer confidentially with the Com- 
mander-in-chief, as to the best means of providing for the 
Army. On the 18th of December, he was again re-elected to 
Congress, and on the 9th day of July, 1778, led the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation, in signing the “ Articles of Confederation 
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and Perpetual Union between the States,” under which the 
government was carried on until supplanted, ten years later, 
by the Constitution of the United States. In August, he was 
appointed a member of the Committee of Finance, and in the 
spring of 1780, organized the Bank of Pennsylvania, “to supply 
the army with provisions for two months,” and to it subscribed 
£10,000. Early in the year 1781, Congress found it necessary 
to organize the Executive departments of the government, and, 
“whatever may have been thought, in regard to the candi- 
dates suitable for the other departments, there was but one 
opinion in Congress and in the nation as to the proper person 
for taking charge of the finances, then in a dilapidated and 
most deplorable condition. The public sentiment everywhere 
pointed to Robert Morris, whose great experience and success 
as a merchant, his ardor in the cause of American liberty, his 
firmness of character, fertility of mental resources, and pro- 
found knowledge of pecuniary operations qualified him in a 
degree far beyond any other person for this arduous and 
responsible station.”' Accordingly, on the 20th of February, 
at a time when Mr. Morris was a member of the Assembly 
of Pennsylvania, he was unanimously chosen to the office of 
Superintendent of Finance. This action was communicated 
to him, by the President of Congress, in the following letter:— 


“ PHILADELPHIA, February 21, 1781. 

“*Str—By the enclosed copy you will be informed that 
Congress have been pleased unanimously to elect you, Sir, to 
the important office of Superintendent of Finance. 

It is hoped that this important call of your Country will 
be received by you, Sir, as irresistible. 

I have the honor to be, with sentiments of esteem and 
regard, 

Your most obedient and very humble servant, 


SAM. HUNTINGTON, Presdt. 
Rosert Morris, Esquire.” 


On the 13th of March, Mr. Morris sent his reply to Con- 
gress, in which he made certain stipulations as a condition 


' Jared Sparks’ “ Life of Gouverneur Morris,” vol. i. p. 231. 
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precedent upon his accepting the office. This led to a con- 
ference with a committee of the Congress specially appointed 
for the purpose, which resulted in the passage of certain reso- 
lutions on the 20th of March and 21st and 27th of April, in 
effect assenting to Mr. Morris’s conditions ; and, upon receiv- 
ing, from the President of Congress, copies of these resolutions, 
Mr. Morris, on May 14th, accepted the office of Superintendent 
of Finance. In his letter of acceptance, which is a noble eulo- 
gium upon the man who wrote it, he says: “In accepting 
the office bestowed on me, I sacrifice much of my interest, my 
ease, my domestic enjoyments, and internal tranquillity. If I 
know Mx own heart, I make these sacrifices with a disinte- 
rested view to the service of my country. I am ready to go 
further; and THE UNITED STATES MAY COMMAND EVERYTHING 
I HAVE EXCEPT MY INTEGRITY, AND THE LOSS OF THAT WOULD 
EFFECTUALLY DISABLE ME FROM SERVING THEM MORE.” From 
this period until November 1st, 1784, when he resigned, he 
continued to fill this arduous and responsible post. 

In so brief a notice it is impossible to recount the duties 
which this appointment imposed ; but it was a herculean task, 
which he managed so as to bring order out of chaos and suc- 
cess out of doubt. When the exhausted credit of the govern- 
ment threatened the most alarming consequences ; when the 
army was utterly destitute of the necessary supplies of food, 
clothing, arms, and ammunition; when Washington almost 
began to fear for the result, Robert Morris, upon his own 
credit and from his private resources, furnished those pecu- 
niary means without which all the physical force of the coun- 
try would have been in vain; without Robert Morris the 
sword of Washington would have rusted in its sheath. A 
dispassionate foreigner, Carlo Botta, in his History of the 
American Revolution, says: “Certainly the Americans owed 
and still owe as much acknowledgment to the financial opera- 
tions of Robert Morris as to the negotiations of Benjamin 
Franklin or even the arms of George Washington.” 

One of the earliest official acts of Mr. Morris was to submit 
to Congress, in the same month as he accepted his appointment, 
“A Plan for Establishing a National Bank for the United 
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States,” and, on the 31st of the following December, “The 
President, Directors, and Corporation of the Bank of North 
America” were incorporated. This was the first incorporated 
bank in the United States. The Assembly of Pennsylvania 
having in 1785 annulled the charter of the bank, Mr. Mor- 
ris, at the earnest solicitation of many citizens, consented to 
become a candidate for the Legislature, in conjunction with 
his friends Thomas Fitzsimmons and George Clymer, in order 
to obtain, if practicable, its renewal. He was consequently 
elected the following year, and although failing in the first 
effort, his exertions were subsequently crowned with success. 

When peace had once again fallen upon the land of his 
adoption, and a fundamental law was necesssary to be formed 
for its governance, Mr. Morris was chosen a delegate to the 
memorable convention which met in Philadelphia, May 25th, 
1787, and framed the Constitution of the United States. It 
was he who proposed Washington for president of that con- 
vention, and during its entire session Washington was his 
guest. During the deliberations of the convention he strenu- 
ously advocated the choice of senators for life, and that they 
should be “men of great and established property—an aris- 
tocracy.” In the course of one of his speeches, he used these 
weighty words, which deserve to be studied carefully at the 
present day, with a healthy recollection of our present con- 
dition: “ History proves, I admit, that men of large property 
will uniformly endeavor to establish tyranny. How shall we 
ward off these evils? Give them the second branch, the 
Senate, and you secure their weight for the public good. 
They are responsible for their conduct, and this lust of power 
will ever be checked by the democratic branch, and thus form 
the stability of your government. But if we continue chang- 
ing our measures by the breath of democracy, who will con- 
fide in our engagements? Who will trust us? Ask any 
person whether he has any confidence in the government of 
Congress under the Confederation or that of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, he will readily answer you ‘No.’ Ask him the reason, 
and he will tell you it is because he has no confidence in their 
stability.” In October, 1788, he received a renewed mark of 
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the high confidence ais fellow-citizens entertained for him, by 
being chosen the first Senator from Pennsylvania, to the first 
Congress of the United States under the Constitution, and 
which assembled in New York on the 4th of March, 1789. 
It was mainly through his instrumentality that the seat of 
government was removed, the next year, to Philadelphia, 
where it remained, ¢emporarily, for ten years, until the build- 
ings were completed in the District of Columbia. He served 
a full term in the Senate, retiring in 1795. Washington de- 
sired Mr. Morris to become his Secretary of the Treasury, and 
upon his declining requested him to name the person most 
competent, in his opinion, to fill the office, which he did by 
naming Alexander Hamilton. 

On Mr. Morris’s retirement from public life, he began to 
speculate largely in unimproved lands in all sections of the 
country, aitd in February, 1795, organized, with John Nichol- 
son and James Greenleaf, the North American Land Com- 
pany, which, through the dishonesty and rascality of Green- 
leaf, finally caused his ruin, and burdened the closing years 
of his life with utter poverty. The government, that he had 
carried on his own shoulders through adversity to prosperity, 
allowed him to remain from the 16th of February, 1798, until 
the 26th of August, 1801, a period of three years, six months, 
and ten days, an inmate of a debtor’s prison, without raising 
a hand to help him, thus adding another link to the chain 
which proves that “ Republics are ungrateful.” 

Mr. Morris survived his imprisonment not quite five years, 
dying on the 7th of May, 1806, in his seventy-third year, and 
his remains repose in the family vault, Christ Church, Second 
Street above Market Street, Philadelphia. Mr. Morris was 
married March 2d, 1769, to Mary, daughter of Thomas and 
Esther [Huelings] White, and sister of Bishop White. They 
had seven children: Robert, who married Ann Shoemaker; 
Thomas, who married Sarah Kane; William White; Hetty, 
who married James Marshall, of Virginia; Charles; Maria, 
who married Henry Nixon; and Henry, who married Eliza 
Jane Smith. 

Mr. Morris was a very large man, quite six feet in stature, 
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with a full, well-formed vigorous frame, and clear, smooth, 
florid complexion. His hair, sandy in youth, was worn when 
gray, loose and unpowdered. His eyes were bright blue, of 
medium size, but uncommonly brilliant. There are four por- 
traits of him. The earliest by Charles Wilson Peale, now in 
Independence Hall, was never like the original, and Mrs, 
Morris could not bear it in her sight, or to hear it mentioned 
as a likeness of Mr. Morris. The second, a miniature by 
Trumbull, is now in Virginia, in possession of his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Ambler. The third was painted by Robert 
Edge Pine, the English artist, for whom Mr. Morris built a 
house in Eighth Street below Market, and is the most familiar 
one, as from it all the engraved portraits have been taken. It 
is believed to have been a very fair likeness, and is now in 
possession of the family of his son Henry Morris. The latest 
portrait was painted by the great genius Gilbert Stuart, and 
is a masterpiece of this great artist’s work. As you look upon 
the canvas you forget it is inanimate, and feel as if you were 
in the very presence of the man, while that intuitive some- 
thing tells you it is like as life. The original is in New York, 
in possession of the family of his son Thomas Morris, and a 
duplicate is in possession of his granddaughter Miss Nixon, 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Morris possessed naturally great intellectual qualities. 
His mind was acute, penetrating, and logical. His conversa- 
tion was cheerful, affable, and engaging. His public speak- 
ing was fluent, forcible, and impressive, and he was listened 
to always with the profound attention and respect his great 
experience and practical good sense so justly merited. In 
debate, his argumentative eloquence is described as being of a 
high order, expressing himself in a terse and correct. manner. 
His extensive public and private correspondence was conducted 
in a graceful, clear style. His manners were gracious and 
simple, and free from the formality which generally prevailed, 
while at heart he was an aristocrat, and looked upon as the 
leader of the aristocratic party in the republic. He was 
noted for his great cheerfulness and urbanity of disposition, 
which even under the most distressing circumstances never for- 
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sook him, and from the prison house in adversity as from the 
counting-house in prosperity, he sent familiar notes filled with 
amusing and sprightly expressions; but his sarcasm and invec- 
tive were as sharp and severe as his benevolence and kindness 
were unbounded. In all his misfortunes he seldom uttered a 
complaint, placing them where they justly belonged—to his 
ambition for accumulating wealth. None of the many worthies 
of the Revolution stood higher in the esteem or approached 
nearer to the heart of Washington than Robert Morris. The 
pater patrie’s adopted son, George Washington Parke Custis, 
says, “If I am asked—‘ And did not Washington unbend and 
admit to familiarity and social friendship some one person to 
whom age and long and interesting associations gave peculiar 
privilege, the privilege of the heart ?’—I answer that favored 
individual was Robert Morris.” In the fall of 1798, when 
Washington repaired to Philadelphia to superintend the or- 
ganization of his last army, called together on the apprehension 
of war with France, “he paid his first visit to the prison 
house of Robert Morris. The old man wrung the hand of the 
Chief in silence, while his tearful eye gave the welcome to 
such a home.” Well may we repeat Whittier’s words :— 
“What has the gray haired prisoner done ? 
Has murder stained his hands with gore ? 


Not so; his crime ’s a fouler one: 
God made the old man poor.” 





FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT LEE. 


BY SAMUEL L. CLEMENS 
( MARK TWAIN”). 


(Centennial Collection.) 


This man’s life-work was so inconspicuous, that his name 
would now be wholly forgotten, but for one thing—he signed 
the Declaration of Independence. Yet his life was a most 
useful and worthy one. It wasa good and profitable voyage, 
though it left no phosphorescent splendors in its wake. 
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A sketch of Francis Lightfoot Lee can be useful for but 
one purpose, as showing what sort of material was used in 
the construction of congressmen in his day; since to sketch 
him is to sketch the average congressman of his time. 

He came of an old and excellent family; a family which 
had borne an unsullied name, and held honorable place on 
both sides of the water; a family with a reputation to pre- 
serve and traditions to perpetuate; a family which could not 
afford to soil itself with political trickery, or do base things 
for party or for hire; a family which was able to shed as 
much honor upon official station as it received from it. 

He dealt in no shams; he had no ostentations of dress or 
equipage; for he was, as one may say, inured to wealth. He 
had always been used to it. His own ample means were in- 
herited. He was educated. He was more than that—he was 
finely cultivated. He loved books; he had a good library, 
and no place had so great a charm for him as that. The old 
Virginian mansion which was his home was also the home 
of that old-time Virginian hospitality which hoary men still 
hold in mellow memory. Over their port and walnuts he 
and his friends of the gentry discussed a .iterature which is 
dead and forgotten now, and political matters which were 
drowsy with the absence of corruption and “investigations.” 
Sundays he and they drove to church in their lumbering 
coaches, with a due degree of grave and seemly pomp. Week- 
days they inspected their domains, ordered their affairs, at- 
tended to the needs of their dependents, consulted with their 
overseers and tenants, busied themselves with active benevo- 
lences. They were justices of the peace, and performed their 
unpaid duties with arduous and honest diligence, and with 
serene, unhampered impartiality toward a society to which 
they were not beholden for their official stations. In short, 
Francis Lightfoot Lee was a gentleman—a word which 
meant a great deal in his day, though it means nothing what- 
ever in ours. 

Mr. Lee defiled himself with no juggling, or wire-pulling, 
or begging, to acquire a place in the provincial legislature, 
but went thither when he was called, and went reluctantly. 
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He wrought there industriously during four years, never seek- 
ing his own ends, but only the public’s. His course was 
purity itself, and he retired unblemished when his work was 
done. He retired gladly, and sought his home and its supe- 
rior allurements. No one dreamed of such a thing as “ inves- 
tigating” him. 

Immediately the people called him again—this time toa 
seat in the Continental Congress. He accepted this unsought 
office from a sense of duty only, and during four of the dark- 
est years of the Revolution he labored with all his might for 
his country’s best behests. He did no brilliant things, he 
made no brilliant speeches; but the enduring strength of his 
patriotism was manifest, his fearlessness in confronting 
perilous duties and compassing them was patent to all, the 
purity of his motives was unquestioned, his unpurchasable 
honor and uprightness were unchallenged. His good work 
finished, he hurried back to the priceless charms of his home 
once more, and begged hard to be allowed to spend the rest 
of his days in the retirement and repose which his faithful 
labors had so fairly earned; but this could not be, he was 
solicited to enter the State Legislature; he was needed there; 
he was a good citizen, a citizen of the best and highest type, 
and so he put self aside and answered to the call. He served 
the State with his accustomed fidelity, and when at last his 
public career was ended, he retired honored of all, applauded 
by all, unaccused, unsmirched, utterly stainless. 

This is a picture of the average, the usual Congressman of 
Francis Lightfoot Lee’s time, and it is vividly suggestive of 
what that people must have been that preferred such men, 
Since then we have Progressed one hundred years. Let us 
gravely try to conceive how isolated, how companionless, 
how lonesome, such a public servant as this would be in 
Washington to-day. 


Norr.—The subject of this sketch was born on the fourteenth day of 
October, 1734, and died in April, 1797.—Eb. 
24 
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GENERAL JAMES POTTER. 


‘Lo 


bie? Gaeu close 


“General James Potter, of the Pennsylvania Militia, of whom little is 
known.” —See note, p. 18, No. 1, Pennsytvanta Macazine or History anp 
Brocrapnuy, 1877. 


Intelligent persons who have made Pennsylvania history an 
object, who have ever consulted Scott, Watson, Day, Hazard, 
Trego, Reed, Sergeant, Huston, Sypher, or Egle, know a great 
deal more of General Potter than of the Robert Morton, 


whose “ diary,” the above note is intended to illustrate.! 
Active public service in various positions for more than 
thirty years has left James Potter a record, most of it in printed 


! This annotation was not made without consideration, as but little was 
known of James Potter, in general history, commensurate with the services 
he rendered his State. The view expressed was confirmed by the following 
extracts from an article printed in the Historical Record, of August, 1872, 
by Mr. John B. Linn, of Bellefonte, Centre County, Pennsylvania :— 

“General Potter,” he says, “left a vast quantity of correspondence, em- 
bracing letters from all the prominent characters of the Revolution, from 
General Washington to Lady Harriett Ackland; yet no memoir has ever 
appeared of this most trusty of Washington’s Generals ;” and again, “ Yet no 
one can this day tell where his bones are mouldering.” Since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Linn’s article, he has issued his valuable History of the Buffalo 
Valley, in which we have his later investigations regarding Gen. Potter. 
The interesting reply that has been elicited will, we think, by its freshness 
vindicate the truth of the note to “Morton’s Diary,” as but little that it 
contains will be found in any of the authorities cited by our correspondent, 
as containing more regarding James Potter than of Robert Morton, a fact not 
surprising, as the latter never held any public position, and his journal was 
only printed on account of the interesting historical data it contained. —Ep. 
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books, which entitled him to a more extended, if not more 
respectful notice. Yet this very omission affords an oppor- 
tunity to inform our readers something of this gentleman, 
that they may judge what his fellow-citizens thought of him 
one hundred years ago. 

A very extended notice of his career could be prepared 
from the material at hand. This is judged to be unnecessary. 
A life of which so much is known and on the record, is quite 
independent of the decoration of a post-obituary. 

A true pedigree, if not a very extended one, is a thing not 
to be despised, and in attempting to tell of Potter’s history, 
it is proper to trace him from the start, to show that his 
connections have occupied first-rate position in the great 
Pennsylvania, outside of the three original counties. That 
his family have furnished two other General Potters, one 
United States senator, a governor of Pennsylvania, several 
members of Congress, law Judges, and representatives in the 
State Legislature. The General served with great accept- 
ance in civil and military positions; in private life, one of the 
most enterprising and successful of all our Revolutionary 
officers. A stout, broad-shouldered, plucky, active man, five 
feet nine inches in height, of dark complexion, an excel- 
lent representative of the Scotch-Irish race. His judgment 
and energy overcame the want of education. What he had 
of that was unusually primitive. 

John Potter and wife, the parents of General Potter, came 
to America with John Hamilton and Isabella Potter-Hamilton, 
a sister of Mr. Potter, in 1741, “aboard ye good ship Dunne- 
gall,” landing at Newcastle, Delaware, in September of that 
year. Mrs. Potter-Hamilton and a child died, and were 
buried there. She left only one child, Katherine Hamilton, 
who married in 1760 General James Chambers, of “ Loudon,” 
Franklin County. He first met his “ Dear Kitty” at “Sheriff” 
Potter’s, in the “neighborhood of Shippen’s farm,” now Ship- 
pensburg. Potter was established in Cumberland County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1746. Upon the formation of the county he 
was appointed its first sheriff. His commission was October, 
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1750; his second commission, 1754. This brings us to the 
James Potter of whom “ so little 1s known”. 

He was born on “the bank of the river Foyle, Tyrone, 
Ireland, in” 1729, and was about twelve years of age when 
his father landed at Newcastle. At twenty-five years of age 
he was a lieutenant in a border militia company ; in 1755 he 
was captain of a company in the victorious Kittanning cam- 
paign under Armstrong, and ever after this the general and 
he were attached friends. In 1763 and ’64, he was in active 
service as a major and lieutenant-colonel. During all this 
busy period of his life he was a successful farmer. 

He was prominent in the political agitation consequent upon 
the dispute with the mother country. There was no meet- 
ing of the patriotic inhabitants of the then large county of 
Northumberland, held without his presence and led by his 
advice. He was a colonel in 1775. Appointed a brigadier- 
general April 5, 1777,! with John Armstrong as first; John 
Cadwalader, second; Samuel Meredith, fourth. In 1781, 
Vice-President of the State. In 1782,commissioned a major- 


general. In 1784, one of the council of Censors, and was 
within a few votes of defeating for President the most distin- 
guished man in the State, John Dickinson. He served in the 
field in his military capacity through the whole Revolution, 


1 The services of General Potter in the Pennsylvania campaign of 1777 
were very distinguished. With the troops under his command in the coun- 
ties of Philadelphia, Chester, and Delaware, he obtained for Washington 
important information regarding the movements of the enemy, and with great 
vigilance gave all the annoyance possible to the foraging parties that were 
sent out of Philadelphia. 

On the 1] th of December, while the army under Washington were on their 
march to Valley Forge, after a portion of it had crossed the Schuylkill at 
Matson’s Ford, it was found that the enemy under Cornwallis were in force 
on the other side. “They were met,” writes Washington, “by General 
Potter, with part of the Pennsylvania militia, who behaved with great 
bravery, and gave them every possible opposition till he was obliged to 
retreat from their superior numbers.” In the spring of 1778, Washington 
wrote from Valley Forge, “ If the state of General Potter’s affairs will admit 
of returning to the army, I shall be exceedingly glad to see him, as his 
activity and vigilance have been much wanted during the winter.”—Eb. 
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and was trusted by all its leaders, Washington, Greene, 
Pickering, Mifflm, and his fellow-brigadiers. His residence 
was in Penn’s Valley in the present Centre County, from 
1772 to the time of his death, in November, 1789, at which 
moment he was one of the associate or bench of justices of 
Northumberland County. He left one of the most extensive 
and valuable estates in Pennsylvania. 

Much more could be said of this Pennsylvania militia-man, 
but it is not necessary to encumber this brief sketch with a 
record, which has been so faithfully published by the State in 
the Colonial Records, and the Pennsylvania Archives by Hazard, 
and as it continues to be by Linn & Egle. His remains rest 
in the venerable and picturesque burial ground at Brown’s 
Mill, about ten miles south of Chambersburg, in Franklin 
County. 

General Potter was married twice: first wife, Elizabeth 
Cathcart, of Philadelphia, by whom a daughter— 

1. Elizabeth C. Potter, married James Poe, of Franklin 
County. 

Second wife, Mrs. Mary Patterson, of Mifflin County, by 
whom— 

2. James Potter, “the Judge,” who married Mary Brown, 
of “ Brown’s Spring,” Kishacoquillas Valley, Mifflin County. 

8. Mary Potter, married George Riddles—secondly, Wil- 
liam McClelland, of Northumberland County. 

4, John Potter, died unmarried. 

5. Martha Potter, married Andrew Gregg (U. 8. Senator), 
of Centre County. 

6. Margaret Potter, married Edward Crouch, of “ Walnut 
Hills,” Dauphin County. A. B. H. 


Harrissure, 1877. 
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BURIALS, 1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 
(Continued from page 221.) 


June 10, 1739. Ashton, William, son of John. 

Aug. 12, 1739. - Isaac, son of Isaac. 

Nov. 5, 1740. “ John. 

Feb. 22,1740-1. “ Ann, dau. of ye widow. 

May 24, 1741. * Hannah, dau. of Isaac. 

May 10, 1744. Margaret, widow of John. 

April 30, 1745. ” os dau. of Isaac. 

Jan. 29,1745-6. “ Sarah, wife of Isaac. 

Sept. 11, 1748. “ Thomas, son of the widow. 

Jan. 23, 1748-9. “ Mary, wife of Richard. , 

July 238, 1751. - Henriette. 

July 4, 1752. “ Isaac. [Gent. 

Sept. 30,1726. Ashurst, Greenwood, of Barbadoes, 

Nov. 22,1728. Aske, Anne, wife of Samuel. 

Oct. 16,1727. Asson, Thomas, son of John. 

Nov. 15,1751. Aston, Isaac. 

Sept. 5,1721. Atkins, Eleanor, wife of Robert. 

Mar. 30, 1725-6. “ Rebecca, wife of Thomas. 

Nov. 28, 1729. Atkinson, William. 

June 1, 1742. - Nicholas, son of William. 

April 27, 1744. Atley, William. 

Jan. 10, 1730-1. Austin, Elizabeth, dau. of Edward. 

Feb. 15, 1738-9. “ Elianor. [Infant. 

Dec. 19,1732. Axford, Elizabeth. [dalen. 

June 12,1712. Backet, Ann, dau. of John and Mag- 

June 25,1712. Backet, John, son of John and Mag- 
[dalen. 

Aug. 2,1727. Badcock, Mary. Strangers’ Ground. 

Dec. 1,1741. Bagley, Mary. 

Oct. 11,1734. Bailey, - James, son of James. -/ 

Aug. 10, 1735. - Elizabeth, dau. of James. 

Oct. 3, 1737. “ Mary. 

Aug. 23, 1744. “ Ann, wife of James. 

Aug. 27, 1759. * Rebecca. 

Oct. 8, 1759. “ John. 

Nov. 12, 1759. “ John. 
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July 24, 1787. 
Oct. 17, 1750. 
Dec. 22, 1728. 
Aug. 23, 1729. 
May 1, 1782. 


Jan. 7, 1733-4. 


Oct. 12, 1784. 


Mar. 17, 1735-6. 
Mar. 5, 1740-1. 


Aug. 38, 1741. 
Sept. 2, 1741. 
July 24, 1744. 
May 20, 1747. 
Oct. 24, 1749. 
Dec. 5, 1756. 
Jan. 38, 1759. 
May 8, 1784. 
Oct. 7, 1787. 
July 9, 1748. 
Aug. 19, 1759. 
Aug. 18, 1742. 
Oct. 15, 1710. 
Aug. 3, 17538. 
July 4, 1755. 
Nov. 11, 1755. 
Sept. 10, 1710. 
July 30, 1715. 
Sept. 13, 1748. 
May 28, 1753. 
Aug. 22, 1759. 
Aug. 15, 1742. 
Oct. 2, 1751. 
July 30, 1726. 
Oct. 10, 1733. 
Aug. 22, 1726. 
Aug. 8, 1742. 
Sept. 29, 1743. 
June 28, 1753. 
Aug. 6, 1735. 
Nov. 20, 1742. 
April 18, 1748. 
April 13, 1751. 
Feb. 12, 1757. 
Aug. 26, 1721. 
Sept. 16, 1721. 


Baily, 
Baird, 
Baker, 


“ 
“ 
“c 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ce 
6c 
“ce 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Balhatchet, 
Ball, 


“cc 


Ballard, 
Baly, 


a 


Bane, 
Banester, 
Banks, 

“ 


4 
“cc 


Bankson, 
“ce 


Banton, 
Bantosst, 
Bantost, 
Barber, 

“ 


Barcklay, 
Bard, 
“ 


James. 
Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Patrick. 
Elizabeth, wife of John. 
Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
Anne, wife of John. 
Simon, son of John. 
John. 
Martha, wife of John. 
Isaac, son of John. 
William. 
John Moore. 
Francis, son of John. 
John. Poor. 
Elizabeth, wife of Baker. 
John. 
John. 
Elizabeth. 
Martin. 
Richard, son of Richard. 
James, son of William. 
Mary, dau. of William. 
Merriam, wife of Edward. 
Jacob, son of James. 

son of James. 
Mary, dau. of Nathaniel. 
Richard. 
Pheebe, dau. of Thomas and 
Esther. [Hester. 
Anne, dau. of Anne. 
Samuel. 
Mary, wife of John. 
Wilhemina, dau. of Anne. 
Rebecca, dau. of Peter and 
William. [Mary. Gent. 
Rebecea, dau. of William. 
Joseph-Davis. Poor. 
Dorothy, wife of Joseph. 
Anne, wife of Alexander. 
Samuel. Pall. 
John, son of Peter. 
Andrew, son of Thomas. 
William, son of Peter. 
Bennet. 
John,son of Sarah. Base born. 
Ann, dau. of Thomas. 
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Dee. 
June 
Nov. 
June 
Sept. 
Sept. 
May 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
Au 

J = 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Aug. 
Oct 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Aug. 
J une 
Aug. 
J 4 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Jul 


Sept. 
Oct. 

July 
May 
July 
June 
June 


Nov. 
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21, 1723. 
29, 1747. 
3, 1735. 
15, 1742. 
2, 1742. 
21, 1751. 
3, 1758. 
9, 1756. 


Barnes, 
“ 
Barnett, 
Barns, 
“ 
Barret, 
“ 


“ce 


8, 1727-8. Barrett, 


20, 1752. 


. 10, 1725. 


29, 1712. 
2, 1754. 
4, 1754. 
6, 1756. 

10, 1713. 
1, 1730. 


19, 1732-8. 


15, 1743. 
6, 1744. 
1, 1747. 

26, 1750. 

21, 1759. 

24, 1756. 

12, 1758. 


y 
April 2, 1781. 


11, 1736. 
30, 1737. 
16, 1740. 
8, 1741. 
4, 1742. 
20, 1726. 
10, 1730. 
14, 1731. 


April 9, 1739. 


Oct. 


Dee. 12, 1756. 


Dee. 
Oct. 


Aug. 


29, 1714. 


19, 1756. 
11, 1743. 
4, 1784. 


April 10, 1734. 


Sept. 
July 
Dec. 
July 
Nov. 


8, 1754. 
5, 1742. 
3, 1721. 
3, 1749. 
15, 1751. 


Barron, 
Barry, 
Barten, 


Elizabeth. 

James. 

John. 

Margret. 

Elizabeth, wife of John. 
Jane, dau. of Charles. 
James. 

Nicholas. 

Mary, wife of James. 
Anne, wife of John. 
Thomas, of Barbadoes, Gent. 
Peter, son of Margaret. 


Poor, 


Bartholomew, Thomas, dau. of Andrew. 


“ 


Bartleson, 


Barton, 
“ce 


“6 
“ 
ae 
“ 
6 
ae 


Bass, 
“ 


Basset, 
Bastick, 
“ce 


Bath, 
“ 


Baty, 

Bayer, 

Baynton, 
e 


“ 


Bealy, 
Bean, 
“ 


Bears, 
Beavan, 
Beaver, 
Beazley, 
Becket, 
Beckett, 
Bedenson, 
Bedison, 


Elizabeth. 
dau. of Sabas. 
Henry, son of Ye Widow. 
Anne, dau. of Andrew. 
Andrew. 
Robert, son of Robert. 
John. 
Frances, wife of Thomas. 
Thomas. 
Jane, dau. of Thomas. 
Nathaniel. 
Ann, dau. of Nathaniel. 
Benjamin. 
Henry, son of Henry. 
Elizabeth, wife of Henry. 
son of Thomas. 
Thomas. 
Joseph, son of Joseph. 
Rebecca, wife of Otto. 
Jeffry, son of Peter. 
Peter, son of Peter. 
Mary, dau. of Peter. 
Capt. John. 
Nathaniel. 
Nathaniel. 
Elizabeth, widow. 
William. 
John, son of Thomas. 
Sarah. 
William, son of the Rev. 
John. [ William. 
Robert. 
William, son of the widow. 


Gent. 
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Nov. 15, 1756. 
Oct. 17, 1716. 
June 28, 1727. 
July 19, 1727. 
April 28, 1740. 
Nov. 26, 1755. 


1, 1756. 


Aug. 


June 16, 1742. 
24, 1744. 


July 
July 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Dec. 
Aug. 


13, 1745. 
20, 1721. 


11, 1739. 


April 8, 1741. 
4, 1745. 


Mar. 
Oct. 
Feb. 


14, 1747 


Feb. 
May 
Dee. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dee. 
July 
Sept. 
Jul 
Tes. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Dee. 
July 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 


22, 1742. 
9, 1716. 


29, 1737. 
6, 1756. 
3, 1740. 


12, 1716. 


21, 1733. 


1, 1728. 
16, 1730. 


3, 1747. 


18, 1729. 
9, 1738. 


12, 1741. 
14, 1754. 


10, 1744. 
19, 1739. 


20, 1728. 
29, 1742. 
11, 1747. 
25, 1746. 


10, 1725. 


Bedson, 
Beeckam, 
Beekes, 
Beeks, 

“ 

“ 

“ 


Beers, 
ne 
“ 


Bell, 


“cc 
“ 
ae 
“ 
“ 


4, 1749-50. “ 
May 30, 1742. 
April 17, 1750. 
Nov. 17, 1753. 
June 24, 1758. 
18, 1759. 

7, 1745. 
13, 1748. 


Benbridge, 
Benezet, 
“ce 


“ce 
“ 


Benger, 

Benham, 

Bennet, 
“ 


Bennett, 
“ 


‘74 
“ 


Benney, 

Benning, 

Bennings, 

Bennit, 

Berkley, 
74 


Berry, 
“ 


“ 
“ 


Bertley, 
Berwick, 
Betterson, 


dau. of John. 
Thomas. 
John. 

infant of John. 
Anne, dau. of Joseph. 
John, son of Joseph. 

son of Joseph. 
John. 
Samuel, son of Jonathan. 
Sarah, dau. of Caleb. [garet. 
Mary, dau. of John and Mar- 
Joseph, son of William. 
Joseph, son of William. 
William,son of William. Beg. 
William. 
Wiliiam. Merchant. 
William. 
Mary. 
James, son of James. 
Stephen, son of Daniel. 
William, son of Daniel. 

dau. of James. 

dau. of Daniel. 
Charity. 
William. 
John, son of John. 
Edward. [Hannah. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Samuel and 
George, son of John. 
John. 
Mary, wife of John. 
Elizabeth. 
William, son of William. 

son of William. 
John. 
John. 
Anthony-Henry, son of Tho’s. 
Mary, dau. of Sam, and Mary. 
Sarah. Buried at Germanto’n. 
Ann, dau. of James. 
Elizabeth, dau. of John. 
Jedidiah. 
Simon. 
Ann. 


(To be continued.) 
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MAY MEETING OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held on the evening of May 7, 
1877; the President, Mr. John William Wallace, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting, and of the called meeting of April 16th, 
were read and approved. 

The President of the Council, Mr. Charles M. Morris, presented the 
annual report of that body. 

Among other accessions to the collections of the Society, received during 
the year, were the widely-known verses, Home, Sweet Home, and the Star 
Spangled Banner, in autograph by their celebrated authors, from Mr. Henry 
May Keim and other children of our late member General George M. Keim, 
of Reading. 

A portrait of Christina, Queen of the Swedes, after the original by Beck 
in the National Museum at Stockholm; and a portrait by Chas. Wilson 
Peale of Robert Aitken, of Philadelphia, the printer of the first American 
edition of the English Bible. 

Abstracts of the reports of the Librarian, the Treasurer, the Trustees 
of the Publication Fund, of the Building Fund, of the Library Fund, and 
of the Binding Fund were included in that of the Council. 

The Council also reported that a new fund had been commenced, called 
the “Endowment Fund,” and that four subscriptions of $500 each, and 
several of smaller sums had been received. ‘The gentlemen who subscribed 
believed with the Council that the importance of such a fund should be 
constantly had in view, and that every proper effort should be used to make 
it reach at no distant day the sum of fifty thousand dollars.” 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was held, and the tellers re- 
ported the following gentlemen unanimously chosen :— 

President. Recording Secretary. Corresponding Secretary. 
John William Wallace. Samuel L. Smedley. John W. Jordan. 

Vice-Presidents. Treasurer. Council. 

Horatio Gates Jones, J. Edward Carpenter. Joseph J. Mickley, 
George de B. Keim. John A. McAllister, 
John R. Fell. 

Mr. Townsend Ward then read a memoir of Charles Armand Tufin, Mar- 
quis de la Rouerie, Brigadier-General in the American Revolution. 

Mr. Vice-President Keim moved the thanks of the Society for the able 
and interesting essay on Armand, and that a copy be requested for preser- 
vation. 

The President announced the loss by death since the last meeting of two 
members of the Society, Capt. Wm. H. Hart and Thomas Balch, Esq. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes. 


Op Swepes Cuurcu.—On the evening of Trinity Sunday, May 27, 1877, 
this ancient church, sometimes called the Gloria Dez, celebrated the 200th 
anniversary of its being founded. The church was crowded with worship- 
pers. An eloquent discourse was delivered by the rector, the Rev. Snyder 
3. Simes, D.D., in which the history of this venerable corporation was pre- 
sented in a succinct but interesting and instructive way. An invitation 
having been given to the Historical Society of the State to be present on 
an occasion naturally likely to prove interesting to it, a large deputation, 
headed by the President of the Society, the Senior and other Vice-Presi- 
dents, the President of the Council, and other chief officers, went to the 
celebration. ‘They were received by the wardens of the church in the Sun- 
day-school room, and after a few minutes of agreeable conversation, in which 
they were introduced to the vestrymen und several members of the congre- 
gation, they were escorted to pews of distinction reserved for them in front 
of the chancel. hey listened with great interest to the discourse, and on 
their subsequent report to the Society a copy was requested of the rector, 
Dr. Simes, for preservation in the Society’s archives. The rector took occa- 
sion in his discourse to pay a high compliment to “that noble institution,” 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and to the usefulness of its labors, 
as illustrated by the volumes and Magazine issued by its Publication Fund. 


Revo.uTionary Rexics.—I have in my possession an interesting relic, of 
which I send you a description. It is a broadside or handbill. which in 
former times took the place of newspapers or “extras” when any remarkable 
events transpired. It measures about 12 inches wide by 18 inches long, and 
was printed by “ E. Oswald, in Market St., Philadelphia.” It has the follow- 
ing heading, printed in rather large type, Philadelphia, February 13th, 1783: 
“ By a gentleman just arrived in thie city from New Jersey, we have re- 
ceived his Brittanic Majesty’s Speech to Both Houses of Parliament ;” then 
follows a sub-heading, as follows: ‘‘ New York, Feb’y 19th, 1783. By the 
Brigantine Peggy, Capt. McNeil, in 19 days from Tortola, we have received 
the following copy of his Majesty’s most gracious Speech to both Houses 
of Parliament on Thursday, Dec. 5, 1782, which was brought to Tortola 
from the Windward by Capt. Rodney, son of Lord Rodney.” Then follows 
the King’s speech in full, in which he says: “I did not hesitate to go the 
full length of the powers vested in me, and offered to declare them (the 
American Colonies) Free anp InpepENDENT States” (in quite large type). 

At this time one can scarcely realize the thrill of joy that the reception 
of this intelligence sent throughout the land, and the illuminations, bell- 
ringings, and congratulations which ensued. . k 

While on the subject of relics, I will describe another in my ra. 
It is a Charter Party between James King (my grandfather) and “ Samuel 
Ward, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas McKean, Joseph Hewes, Josiah Bart- 
lett, and Robt. Morris, Esquires, a Secret Committee a pointed by the 
Honourable the Continental Congress, to hire and let to reight the Brig- 
antine Cornelia, Capt. Thos. Genn, of 100 tons burthen, to proceed to the 
Port of Nantz, in France, there to deliver a cargo according to Bills of 
Lading, and there receiving on board again all such goods, wares, and mer- 
chandises as the agents or factors shall put on board, and to return back to this 
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coast, making the first good harbor between Virginia and New Hampshire.” 
The date of this document is February Ist, 1776, and it expresses that the 
“ voyage is to be performed in the service of the United American Colonies,” 
for the monthly hire or freight of £120, Pennsylvania currency, unless the 
said brigantine should be sunk, taken, seized, or destroyed (this passage 
clearly showing the perilous nature of the service on which the vessel was 
employed). ‘The vessel ded arrive safely, I presume, as the good brigantine, 
I find by my grandfather’s books, continued for some time afterwards to 
trade with the West Indies and elsewhere. The charter bears the auto- 
graphs of all the committee, Robt. Morris, B. Franklin, and the others. 
Yours, respectfully, D. Ropney Kine. 
Roxsorovueu, Puina., Aug. 8, 1877. 


A Lost Votume or MSS.—The Historical Society of Pennsylvania is in 
possession of two folios in manuscript, containing the registry of German 
and other Redemptioners. ‘he first volume comprises the period of 1785 to 
1804; the other the time after 1817. The intervening volume is wanting. 
Could any of our readers give us a clue to its whereabouts ? 


Huevuenorts tn tHE Unitep Strates.—“ Descendants of the Huguenots in 
the United States will be gratified to learn that the task of writing an ac- 
count of the emigration of their ancestors to this land, has been taken up by 
the Rev. Charles W. Baird, of Rye, N. ¥. Mr. Baird has already been so 
fortunate as to gather for this history a large amount of documentary mate- 
rial, hitherto inaccessible or unknown; and we are assured that he will spare 
no pains to make the work an accurate and exhaustive one. 

“The settlements of Huguenots in America—besides the abortive at- 
tempts at colonization in Brazil, Florida, and elsewhere—were made in Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
and South Carolina. In all these States there are traces of the refugees, 
which ought to be carefully preserved. It is believed that not a few fami- 
lies descended from this honored race possess records and traditions relative 
to their flight from France, and their coming to this country, which would 
be of great interest and value. Some of these familes have already commu- 
nicated with Mr. Baird, and others would do well to furnish him with any 
en that may bear on the subject.”—The New York Observer, Dec. 23, 
1875. 

Since the publication of this paragraph Mr. Baird has sailed for Europe, 
with a view of spending a portion of his time, while in that country, in col- 
lecting material for the work on which he is engaged. 


Josep Montcomery.—The following additional notes regarding the Rev. 
Joseph Montgomery, member of the Continental Congress of 1780-81, have 
been handed to us by Dr. W. H. Egle, of Harrisburg. 

[These extracts from a memorandum of Rev. Joseph Montgomery, in the 
possession of A. Boyd Hamilton, Esq., are copied verbatim. The entries begin 
in 1767, and, as will be seen, close in 1775. The book in question has been 
mutilated by having several leaves cut therefrom. Other entries are made 
of receipts and payments, from or to, Eves, Dunn, Jaquet, Patterson, Thomp- 
son, Reed, Pusey, Wood, Bedford, and other well-known Delaware surnames. 
a however, possess no present interest, and it is not necessary to quote 
them. 

“June 16th, 1768. The congregation of Geo: town to Jos. Montgomery, 
for one year’s sallary, £120.” : 

“June 16th, 1769. ‘To one year’s sallary due, £120.” [In which period 
he notes that he paid for a chimney for the church, for fencing, and other 
items £20. 4. 6.] 
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“ June 27,1769. By house rent £20.” 

“September 12th, 1769. I marryed David Lewis & Jane Mackey; re- 
ceived £1. 10. 0.” 

“ Nov‘. 3, 1769. Marryed John McKee & Sarah Porter; received £0. 
12. 6.” 

“Jan. 5, 1770. Paid in Licence & Marriage fees £2. 3. 6.” 

“February 8, 1770. Married Henry Clark & Ann James. Received 
£1. 10. 0.” 

“ March 9,1770. Married Daniel McFarlan and Sarah Spear. Paid 10s.; 
returned to y® Bride.” 

“March the 15th. Married Abraham Sankey & Jean Scott; received 
£0. 15. 0.” 

“March 28. Married Cornelius Armstrong and Elizabeth Rothwill; re- 
ceived £1. 2. 6.” 

“ April fourth. Married John Brooke and Effy ——; received ——.” 

“April 5th. Married John Downey and Rebeccah Neilson; received 
£0. 18. 3.” 

“May 8th, 1770. Married John Brice and Demas Huff; received £0. 
14.0.” 

“June 6. Married Isaac Moody and Margaret Stewart; received £2. 
ao 

“June 26th. Married John McKee and Margaret Wilson; reccived £0. 
10. 0.” 

“ New-Castle, July the 11th, 1769.* I entered as a Tennent into Mr. 
Bedford’s house.” 

“July 14. Tocash for house expenses, £5. 4. 0.” 

‘July 26th, 1770. Married Adam Nuttall and Margret York; received 
£1. 15. 0.” 

“ August 21st. Married James Stewart and Katharine Platt; received 
$1. 15." 

“ August 23d. Married Alexander McIlhaney & Rachel Dael; received 
15s.” 

“Sept. 20th. Married Edward Dilmore and Sarah Sittin, both of Penn 
Neck. 7. 6. 0.” 

“ January 28th, 1771. Received of John Voorhies at Geo: Town, for 
preaching there, £1. 10.” 

“Harvest Account.—Jan’, 1773. Balance of [Est. of John] Eves, 28 
acres of wheat, at 40s. per acre, £56. 0. 0. 

“ Expenses of reaping, &c. To 10 galls. Rum, at 3s. 7d. 

“To 8 days’ labor reaping, 28 shillings.” 

[In December, 1772, we find Mr. Montgomery at New Castle, and entries 
thereafter are made at the reverse opening of the book of memoranda. He 
was then pastor at New Castle and Christiana Bridge. His entries con- 
tinue] :— 

“December 4, 1772. Received for Sallary from Ro. Kerr, £1. 0. 0.” 

“ Received of David Thompson, one of the Collectors for the present year, 
£4. 5.0.” 

“Paid Nat. Brigan, for part Negro Peg’s price, £4. 5. 0.” 

“September 22. Received from Dav. Thompson, as a present from sun- 
dry persons, £6. 0. 0.” 

“Sept. 23, for marrying John Davis and Rachel Morton, £2. 5. 0.” 

“1774, Jan. 18. Received from Isaac Thomas, for a marriage license, 
£1. 9. 6.” 

“Feby 1. Received for marriage license and marriage fees, from John 
Reynolds, £3. 0.0. From James Talbot, for same, £2. 5. 0.” 


* Evidently a mistake. It should be 1770.—W. H. E. 
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“1775. March 13. Received of Col. Haslet, for subsistence money, 
£9. 0.0.” 

“Mr. McKean, for salary, £2. 0.0.” [This was probably Gov. McKean, 
who then resided at New Castle. ] 


Earty Mereorotocicat Essay.—‘ The first Meteorology, or Essay to 
Judge of the Weather, that ever was printed in Pennsylvania, anno 1687, 
was written by one of our namesakes, and a well-wisher to our provincial 
affairs, John Southworth, ete.’—Pastorius MSS., The Beehive, No. 496. 





Queries. 


Capt. Witi1am Eve yy, of the 4th or King’s Own Regiment, was mortally 
wounded in a skirmish at Frog’s Neck, Westchester County, New York in 
October, 1776, and died a few days afterwards in New York City. Any 
information as to the precise date of his death, place of burial, or his military 
career in America, will oblige Cuas. R. Hitpesurn. 


Moorr.—I desire information of the descendants of Thomas Moore, 
John Moore, and David Moore. he former came to the United States prior 
to -1718, John in 1727, David in 1722, died in 1726, leaving widow, Mary, 
and children, William, John, and James. I am writing a genealogy of the 
Moore family. J. A. M. P. 


Srranceways.—Is anything known with regard to Arthur Strangeways 
referred to by Mr. John F. Watson in his Annals of Philadelphia, in the 
account of John S. Hutton (among “ Persons and Characters,” with a por- 
trait in the first edition), as having “died at Boston at the age of 101 years” ? 
The daughter of Strangeways was married to John Hutton, of Bermuda 
(where ?) in Scotland ; and their son John Strangeways Hutton was born in 
New York in 1684, and was married to Catharine Cheeseman, of that city, 
by whom he had eight children, and afterwards, in 1735, to Ann Vanlear, of 
Philadelphia, by whom he had seventeen children, and died in Philadelphia, 
aged 109 years, December 20, 1792. G. B. Keen. 


Doctor Tuomas Ruston.—Any facts bearing upon the career of Doctor 
r'homas Ruston, or upon his ancestry or family, are desired. He built the 
house corner of 8th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 3 


‘Horprwan.—Who was the wife of Abraham Hordiwan, of Haverford 
W est, and of Dr. Richard Hoskins, who came from the Barbadoes? Dr. 
Hoskins’s wife’s first name was Esther. Any information will be acceptable 
on these points. Waarron. 


Purtir Moorr.—Can any one of your readers tell me who his father was, 
or to what branch of the Moore family he belonged ? He lived in Washington 
County, Maryland, in time of the Revolutionary War, and moved to Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1780, and from there to the mouth of the Scioto, 
17 98 ; was a member of the Episcopal Church; his wife was Nelly Evans; 
his sons names were Joseph, Philip, Evan, John, Daniel, and Amos; daugh- 
ters, Sarah, Elizabeth, Rachel, Nelly, and Casandria; had relatives in New 
Jersey, and I think in Jefferson County, Va. W. Moors, Portsmouth, 0. 


Epwarp Warner.—lInformation is desired concerning the ancestry and 
family of Edward Warner who died about November, 1754. He was a 
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Friend, and described himself as “of the city of Philadelphia, house car- 
penter,” and sometimes as “merchant.” He seems to have been a man of 
means and position. He married Ann, daughter of William Coleman, and 
sister of the Judge of the same name, who was a very prominent man in his 
time. R. B. W. 


InrorMATION is desired of any or all of the children (William, Elizabeth, 
Mary, John, and Richard) of Mary Ann Cherry, whose maiden name was 
Hollenback, and who is supposed to have been born about 1756; lived many 
years at or near Martinsburgh, Va., and removed to Ohio with her family 
about fifty years ago. Any — who has a personal knowledge of any of 
the descendants, whether by the name of Cherry, Patton, Harris, or Wysong, 
or can give the address of any person or persons having such knowledge, 
will confer a favor by making it known to the subscriber. It is desired to 
trace the genealogy down to the present day, in complete form, to be incor- 
porated with the records of the other descendants of John Hollenback, of 
Martinsburgh, who was born in 1719, and died in 1793. His other children 
were George, Jane Hunter, Matthias, and John. 

Epw. Weiss, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Hampton.—Any information about Simon Hampton, of haere 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, whose son Samuel married fifth month 10th, 
1753, Sarah, daughter of George Smedley, will oblige, C. H. R. 


JEOFFERIES.—Sarah Jeofferies married, Philadelphia meeting, tenth month 
jth, 1704, Richard Robinson, of Philadelphia. ho were her parents ? 
N. G. B. 





Replies. 


Tae Wuatiey Famty (pages 55, 230, So the memorandum pub- 


lished on page 231 of the Macazinz, it will be seen that Major-General 
Whalley, by his second wife, Mary Middleton, had a son Edward. 

In the Virginia Rebellion of 1676, after Nathaniel Bacon’s death, the 
opponents of Governor Berkeley made their last stand at New Kent, under 
leadership of Drummond, Lawrence, and Major Whalley. Drummond was 
seized by Berkeley and executed, but Lawrence and Whalley fled, in the lan- 
guage of an old chronicler, “making a clean escape, but which way or to 
what place is not known.” 

A few miles above Drummondtown, Accomac County, Virginia, is Sine- 
puxent, an obscure place within the borders of Maryland, affording a most 
secure retreat. 

May not, then, the Major Whalley of Bacon’s Rebellion be the son of 
the Major-General, who, if he lived until A. D. 1718, might have been more 
than seventy years of age. and the settler on Sinepuxent? 

The Sinepuxent settler had a son named Nathaniel, which might have been 
given out of respect for Bacon. ; 

On Herman’s Map, published in A.D. 1673, on the south side of the 
Pocomoke River, near its mouth, is a point called Ratclif. Among the 
patents issued by Governor Berkeley, of Virginia, was one to Radcliffe with- 
out Christian name, dated November 9, 1666, for 1200 acres on Crooked 
Creek. flowing into the Pocomoke River. Could he have been the brother 
Ratliffe spoken of in Edward Whalley’s will ? ; 

On April 9. 1674, there was granted to J. Wallop. alias Wardlaw, 450 
acres on the Swanseacute Creek near the boundary of Maryland and Vir- 
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ginia, which flows into the Atlantic. Edward Robins, on March 27, 1676, 
received a patent for 680 acres on Chincoteague Island below the Sinepuxent, 
commencing at the boundary of Maryland and Virginia. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. Epwarp D. Nem. 


ALTERATION IN THE Prayer-Boox (page 226).—In the historical account 
of Christ Church, the late Dr. Dorr, “ R. R.” will find the following on 
page 180 :— 

1776, July 4th. “A vestry meeting was held on this memorable day, the 
minutes of which we give entire. ‘Ata meeting of the Vestry at the Rec- 
tor’s July 4th, 1776, present Rev. Jacob Duché, Rector, Thomas Cuthbert, 
Church Warden, Jacob Duché, Robert Whyte, Charles Stedman, Edmund 
Physick, James Biddle, Peter DeHave, James Reynolds, Gerardus Clark- 
son, Vestrymen. 

“* Whereas, the honourable Continental Congress have resolved to declare 
the American colonies to be free and independent States, in consequence of 
which it will be proper to omit those petitions in the liturgy wherein the 
King of Great Britain is prayed for, as inconsistent with the said declaration, 
therefore, resolved, that it appears to this vestry to be necessary, for the peace 
and well-being of the churches, to omit the said petitions; and the rector and 
assistant ministers of the united churches are requested, in the name of the 
vestry and their constituents, to omit such petitions as are above men- 
tioned.’” As the vote on the Declaration of Independence did not take 
place until the evening of the 4th of July, 1776, the action of the vestry of 
Christ Church was doubtless prompted by the passage of the “ Resolutions 
respecting Independency” on the 2d of July, and shows the important con- 
sideration which that measure commanded. F. D.8. 


Rosert StretTre.i Jones (page 226).—In the Penna. Hist. Mac., you 
inquire for descendants of R.S. Jones. I think it probable that none of 
his descendants hereabout will see your query. I therefore will answer it. 

Ann Jones married George Fisher, long a distinguished lawyer at Harris- 
burg. She was his second wife. 

Robert Strettell Jones Fisher, Judge Fisher, of York. Has a family. 
His signature “ R. Jones F.” 

Ann, unmarried. 

Edward married, and had issue. 

Catharine married John Frederick Houston, of Columbia, family. 
Elizabeth Jones married Thomas Elder, son of Rev. John. A promi- 
nent lawyer here. She was his second wife. 
Catharine, of Harrisburg, married Samuel Bethel Boude, of Columbia, 
and had issue. } 
Thomas married Margaret Wilson, daughter of J. L. Wilson, of Harris- 
burg, and had issue. 

John married, and had issue. 

James married Miss Carpenter, of Halifax, daughter of Samuel Car- 
penter, a family. 

Ann Jones, died unmarried. 

The Fishers settled in Middletown, Dauphin County. 

Harrisburg. A. B. H. 

[Mr. Hildeburn, who sent us this query, has received from Geo. Fisher, Esq.. 
an extended genealogy of the descendants of Robert Strettell Jones—Ep.] 


TRANSLATOR OF CHASTELLUX’s TRAVELS (page 227).—An answer to this 
query will be found in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, April, 1869. 

Boston. 8. A. G. 





